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ARTICLE [.—ST. FRANCIS AND HIS TIME. 


Reoznt events have turned the 
both in Europe and Americ 
the history of the Romish Ct 
able for their danger and 


attention of historical students, 
a, to a review of those periods in 
1urch that have been most remark- 


their triamph. Of the different 
attempts that have been made by the human intellect to rise 


up against the Roman yoke and throw it off, there are two that 
may be deemed peculiarly worthy of careful study. The one, 
that which followed close upon the revival of classical scholar. 
ship, and the inventions and discoveries of the fifteenth and six, 
teenth centuries, is already for the most part well understood, 
With the other, that which occurred at the moment when 
urope was emerging from the darkness of the Middle Ages, 
and men were showing the first symptoms of intellectual free- 
dom, the world is far less familiar. At atime when 80 many 
possibilities are involved in the action of the Council now con- 


vened at Rome, it may not be without interest to pass in review 
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some of the events of that great struggle which took place in 
the thirteenth century. 





One of the most brilliant administrations in the history of 


the Romish Church was that of Innocent III. Gregory 
VIL., by the boldness of his ambition, did more perhaps to 
raise the hierarchy to an ascendency over the secular govern- 
ments ; and, Sixtus V., by the skill with which he conducted 
his church through the most critical period of its history, earn- 
ed the right perhaps to be regarded as a still greater states- 
man. But neither of these embodied in himself so com- 
pletely all those attributes which are naturally associated with 
the name Supreme Pontiff, as did he who wore the triple 
crown and gave law to Christendom at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. By the prominence which he gave to the 
Canons of the Church, by the steadiness with which he insist- 
ed upon the binding force of the Decretals, by the unity and 
coherence of his policy, as well as by the judicious exercise of 
the enormous power already vested in the pontifical throne, 
Innocent brought to its culmination that policy of papal 
ascendency which for three hundred and fifty years had been 
slowly revolutionizing the constitution of the Church. That 
great revolution (for it can be called nothing less) whieh had 
begun about the middle of the ninth century with the fabriea- 
tion of the Isidorian Decretals, and which had found its most 
powerful support in the forgeries of Gratian, reached its 
appropriate and complete fruition in the words of Innocent 
III., when he declared that “ Christ had committed the whole 
world, temporal as well as spiritual, to the government of the 
Popes.” 

These extraordinary claims on the part of the pope were 
not without their influence on the political condition of the 
different European nationalities. Those who had come to 
look upon tle Pontiff as infallible in all matters of eternal 
interest, advanced by an easy logic to have full faith in all his 
assumptions of infallibility in the minor and less difficult 
affairs of temporal interest. Thus the secular power of the 
pope came by degrees to be felt in all parts of Europe, and 
Innocent was able to convert into realities visions of temporal 
supremacy which had filled the mind of the great Hildebrand 
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but which even Hildebrand himself had not been strong 
enough to realize. He not only succeeded in wrenching an 
oath of fealty from the temporal officers at Rome, and in 
bringing urder his control several of the imperial provinces of 
Italy ; but also in making the tremendous force of his power 
felt in every country north of the Alps. In Germany he an- 
nulled the election of one Emperor, and raised into the vacant 
throne another whom he in turn also excommunicated. In 
France he laid Philip Augustus under an interdict which 
absolved all French subjects from their allegiance, and which 
offered the French crown to any one who would take the 
trouble to accept and defend it. From Baldwin, the con- 
queror of Constantinople, he received the virtual control of 
the Eastern Empire, and from the hand of John he accepted 
that villanage of England which was to blacken forever the 
name of an English king, and secure the advantages of the 
Great Charter to the English people. 

The boldness with which Innocent thus ventured to bestow 
kingdoms, and cite princes to his judgment seat, would 
seem to indicate either that the temporal as well as the spirit- 
ual supremacy of the Pontiffs had been established beyond 
question, or that, as a last desperate throw in a losing game, 
the pope, having abandoned all hope of convincing his oppo- 
nents, was determined to stun them into submission by the 
very aucacity of his pretensions. 

But however this enormous display of temporal power is to 
be interpreted, it requires but a glance at the political and re- 
ligious characteristics of the thirteenth century to see that 
there were to the church grounds for the most serious alarm. 
Though the material prosperity of the hierarchy was unabated, 
there were beginning to germinate in all parts of Christendom 
certain seeds of discontent. It began to be painfully appar- 
ent, not only to the clear intelligence of the pope but also to 
all the higher officers of the church, that there was need of the 
greatest wisdom in the administration of her affairs and in the 
direction of her councils. For it was in this very century 
that the darkness of the Middle Ages began to disappear. 
It was during this very reign of Innocent III. that the gray 
dawn of twilight gave the first promise of modern intelligence 
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and modern independence. Indeed new methods of thought 
had already begun to prevail. On every hand there was 
beginning to manifest itself a spirit with which the church 
was unacquainted. In every province of Europe the people 
had caught a spirit of menace which could not be overlooked 
or ignored. It was that disintegrating spirit which manifested 
a general distrust of all central authority, and that frater- 
nizing spirit which discovered a universal tendency toward the 
establishment of free cities and independent brotherhoods. 
Already there were to be detected the active germs of the 
commercial cities of Italy. Frankfort and Bruges showed 
signs of independence; London and Norwich had just come 
into possession of corporate charters; and the cities of the 
Hanse were forming the league that was to secure for them 
centuries otf commercial supremacy. 

Nor were the independent religious associations of the 
period less numerous or less important. There was scarcely a 
corner in Europe in which there was not to be found a group 
of sectaries. These different groups were distinguished from 
each other usually by some slight differences of doctrine, but 
they were all united in their opposition to what they deemed 
the proud luxury and haughty dominance of their spiritual 
lords. These individual discontents considered singly would 
have been deemed of trifling impoitance, but reduced to an 
aggregate they afforded just cause of alarm. And the im- 
portance to the church of those manifestations was greatly 
aggravated by the fact that they found freest expression where 
there was the greatest political independence, and the most 
active individual intelligence. That such was the case, may 
be shown by a single illustration. 

The most flourishing and civilized portion of Europe at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century was perhaps the 
southern part of France. This territory had a substantially 
distinct national character, and it was favored with some ele- 
ments of civilization that were peculiarly its own. Its geo- 
graphical position had ensured it against barbarian desolation, 
and it had thus been able to preserve a greater number of 
relics of Roman art and culture than almost any portion of 
Italy itself. Moreover it was beginning to have a speech of 
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its own. As yet the different vernacular dialects, that since 
the fifth century, had been springing up here and there in 
Europe, were left to the monopoly of boors and outcasts. But 
the language of Provence was fast usurping the place of the 
Latin. The most elegant scholars and poets of Languedoc did 
not disdain to clothe their thoughts in their mother tongue. 

And the people were as free in thought as they were ele- 
gant in literature. Of all the Europeans they alone had been 
brought into peaceful contact with the Moors of Grenada. 
While the Normans and the Spaniards were meeting the Mussul- 
mans only to give and receive blows, the people of Provence 
were exchanging the most friendly hospitalities with scholars 
that were skilled in all the learning of the Arabs. Nor were 
these their only advantages. The marts of Narbonne and 
Toulouse were often songht by merchants of Athens, who 
brought with their merchandize, not only the literature of their 
fathers, but also their bold methods and theories in matters of 
philosophy and religion. 

Now these combined influences could not be without their 
effect upon the enquiring intelligence of the people of Pro- 
vence. Moreover when the bands which either in litera- 
ture or politics or religion have bound a people to hereditary 
forms are once sundered, there is no longer willing submis- 
sion to any kind of servitude whatever. Political and re- 
ligious reforms have ever produced each other. The general 
outburst of intelligence which we have noticed in Southern 
France, would be likely, therefore, to be followed by a corres- 
ponding movement in matters of religion. And such, indeed, 
was the fact. A new system of theology combining some of 
the doctrines of the ancient Manichees, with a still greater 
number of those which were afterwards to form the creeds of 
the Protestants, was the result. And these new doctrines, 
whole pages of which would be accepted by modern Calvinists, 
spread with great rapidity. They extended to the North 
well on toward Paris, and found also a congenial home in the 
darkest defiles of the Alps. Over a large territory they 
almost completely supplanted the Catholic church. The regu- 
lar clergy were either driven away or looked upon with dis- 
gust mingled with contempt. 
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Thus the heresy of the Albigenses, germinating in a soil so 
well prepared for its reception, and encouraged by so many 
favoring circumstances, grew to most formidable proportions. 
It was no trifling thing that the one transalpine nation or 
province that had emerged from medisva! darkness had thrown 
off all respect for Rome, and that the one modern language, 
fit for the purposes of poetry and philosophy, was devoted to 
the propagation of heresy alone. Nothing could be more evi- 
dent than that this spirit of independence, that was every 
where raising its menacing front, if not either subjugated or 
controlled, would revolutionize the whole structure of society, 
both feudal and ecclesiastical. To control or subjngate the 
new spirit, was therefore the great problem presented to the 
church of the thirteenth century. It is easy to see that its 
solution called for the clearest intelligence, and the most far- 
seeing statesmanship. 

Of the terrible crusade organized against the Albigenses, it 
is not necessary to speak. It is the saddest story in all the 
annals of a persecuting church, and the world gladly avoids a 
contemplation of its sickening details. But it is worthy of re- 
mark that although Simon de Montfort, and his compeers in 
crime.and cruelty, were strong enough to destroy the heresy, 
they found themselves entirely unable to suppress that spirit 
of independence from which the heresy sprung. The Pontiff 
had demonstrated the strength of the church, but he had also 
revealed the strength of that spirit of independence that was 
every where lifting its head in protest. And that spirit would 
not yield to the sword or the fagot. If exterminated in one 
locality, it showed itself straightway in another. No tempo- 
rary success of the church removed the ground of alarm. It 
was evident therefore that the whole system of ecclesiastical 
polity needed to be revised and strengthened. The hierarchy 
had plainly overreached itself, and if it would preserve its 
supremacy over the consciences of men, there was but one 
course for it to adopt, and that was to retrace its steps and re- 
turn to those purer habits of faith and life which had given 
character and success to the primitive church. 

It is said that one afternoon in the year 1210 a group of 
churchmen, in sumptuous apparel, were slowly traversing the 
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lofty terrace of the Lateran. At their head was one whose 
eagle eye, and capacious brow announced him as lord and ruler 
of the church militant. No prouder monarch had ever called 
the seven hills his own, and no one had ever been surrounded 
with greater perplexities. He was absorbed in thought, and 
his reverie seemed to be shaped and shaded by the dark clouds 
that were rising in different parts of Europe. His dress was 
studiously simple and it was evident to all that he was re- 
volving in mind the difficulties that beset him in the control of 
his vast dominions. 

In this unconscious condition Innocent found his medita- 
tions suddenly interrupted by a group of three or four mendi- 
eants who had approached unobserved and had _prostrated 
themselves at his feet. For a moment he gazed at their ema- 
ciated faces, the squalid dress, and the bare and unwashed feet 
of his suitors ; and then curling his lip with disdain he order- 
ed them out of his presence, and retired again to the solitary 
recesses of his own thoughts. The mendicants withdrew as 
quietly as they had approached, but not until they had really 
accomplished their mission. They had left before the Pontiff 
the manuscript which it was the chief object of their visit to 
present. That parchment contained the Articles of Associa. 
tion of a new religious order, that had been formed for a pur- 
pose no less than the restoration of pure Catholicism through- 
out Italy, and perhaps throughout the whole of the Christian 
world, At the head of the company of mendicants was 
Francis of Assisi. 

The Franciscan historians tell a charming story to the effect 
that after Innocent had sent the intruders roughly away, he 
withdrew to look over the paper which had been placed with 
so much humility at his feet. After its perusal he retired, but 
only to have a troublesome night. In his dreams all the diffi- 
culties of his position seemed to overwhelm him. At length a 
palm tree sprouted up between his very feet. Shooting rapidly 
up into the heavens it cast abroad its arms, and offered to him 
the grateful protection of its foliage. The vision of the night 
gave form and character to the policy of the morning. The 
dream was interpreted to signify that the new order of Fran. 
ciscans would strike its roots deep into society, and, by its 
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wide-spreading branches, would afford that protection and re- 
freshinent which the church so much needed. 

Early in the morning, Innocent recalled the mendicants to 
his presence. They had retired to spend the night in prayer, 
in full faith that the pope would yet summon them to an 
audience, and grant to their work the coveted seal of his bene- 
diction. And now their prayers were to be answered, and 
their faith realized. The desires and the promises of Francis 
were heard. The laws of the order were examined, and after 
discussion and deliberation were approved. Thus the founder 
of the new order received the solemn apostolical blessing. In- 
flamed with zeal to enter at once upon his great work of de- 
fending the church, he took his immediate departure from 
Rome, and returned to his native city. 

The reception of Francis by his former associates at Assisi, 
can only be understood in connection with a remembrance of 
those checkered events and experiences that had thus far made 
up his life. 

His father was one of the richest merchants of Assisi—so 
prominent, indeed, for his wealth as to be among the foremost 
of those whom the popes deemed it prudent to propitiate in 
the guilds of the nascent Italian cities. The son inherited 
not only the wealth, but also the business talent of his father. 
As a boy he was remembered to have been the brightest 
among the children of Assisi; as a youth, to have traversed the 
streets as the merriest of her troubadours; and, on arriving at 
his majority, as a merchant, he had been among the most de- 
voted and successful. Everything seemed to indicate what 
the world calls a life of smooth prosperity. For a number of 
years nothing of importance occurred to disturb the even flow 
of his easy and successful activity. There was every promise 
of that mediocre life which is satisfied with temporary applause 
and respect, but which in the end is destined to be swallowed 
up and leave no trace of a name behind it. 

But that prospect was suddenly interrupted. In a war that 
broke out, mediseval fashion, between Assisi and Perugia, 
Francis, as one of the most public spirited, was among the 
first to contribute his money and his sword. And he was one 
of the earliest to be taken prisoner. Twelve months he 
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languished amid the horrors of a mediseval dungeon. A 
severe illness carried him to the very gates of death, and his 
gaze was directed with more than usual earnestness into the 
abyss beyond. For weeks it remained uncertain whether he 
would be called to pass the barrier, or be allowed to retrace 
his steps to the material world. At length, however, he re- 
covered, and was soon after released, but his whole nature 
seemed to have undergone a transformation. He had left his 
former self in the dungeon, and seemed to have come forth 
another. He brought to the companionship of his friends the 
air of one to whom had been revealed all the mysteries of the 
future, and upon whom those mysteries had made the deepest 
and strongest impression. 

On his release the people of Assisi attempted to celebrate 
his recovery and return. Going out to meet him they placed 
in his hand the sceptre of the king of frolic, and on his head 
the crown of Momus. But amid all their festivities the voice 
of Francis was unheard. And with such a leader even the 
revels of his friends could not be completely joyful. After all 
their efforts, the streets echoed but faintly to the shouts and 
songs of the multitude. The painful shadow that had settled 
upon the countenance of their leader was not slow in gather- 
ing upon those of his companions. 

At length one of the most familiar and jocund ventured to 
ask, “ Why are you so grave, Francis; are you going to be 
married?” “Jam,” responded the leader, “and to a lady of 
such rank, wealth, and beauty, that the world cannot produce 
her like.” And with that response, he burst from the throng 
to search out and espouse the lady of his choice. On that 
very day, before one of the altars in Assisi, he kneeled to con- 
summate the purpose of his heart. And there, in the most 
solemn manner and in the presence of witnesses, he vowed to 
take her whom he had chosen as his wedded wife, for better, 
for worse, to love and to cherish till death should them part. 
And the name of his bride, was Poverty. 

The marriage of St. Francis has been a favorite theme with 
several of the world’s geniuses. It has been celebrated in 
some of the most graceful lines ot Italy’s greatest poet, and 
in an eloquent sermon by the greatest of French orators. But 
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after all the most touching tribute paid to these espousals, was 
by the greatest of the early Italian painters. 

The traveler who in Italy to-day yields to the temptation 
held out by the picturesque situation of Assisi: 


“ Fertile costa d’alto monte pende, 
Onde Perugia sente freddo e caldo,” 


will have his chief reward not in reminders of Propertius and 
Metastasio, but in the study of that curious old pile that is at 
once a mausoleum of St. Francis, and a sanctuary of early 
Italian Art. As one enters the Cathedral in high expectation 
of finding much that is of interest in the way of art, a tempo- 
rary disappointment is sure to be felt amid the discourage- 
ments of Gaddi and Cavallini. But on reaching the High 
Altar all disappointment vanishes. Directly above are the 
four great frescoes by Giotto, the remarkable excellence of 
which placed the artist high above all his contemporaries, and 
compelled even Dante to acknowledge the superiority. 
“ Oredette Cimabue nella pintura 


Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido, 
Si che la ‘fama di colui oscura.” 


Those four triangular paintings are a real apotheosis of St. 
Francis. Three of them are designed in celebration of Pover- 
ty, Chastity, and Obedience, the three cardinal vows of the 
Franciscans, and the fourth is a Glorification, as if to hint at 
the reward promised for the faithful. Asa work of Art, the 
latter probably stands at the head of Giotto’s works. But in 
those characteristics which address themselves to the soul 
rather than to the eye of the beholder, and fill it with an un. 
speakable sympathy and forgetfulness of all its temporal sur- 
roundings, the palm of excellence must be awarded to the 
Poverta. As the fittest representation of his subject, the 
artist, in this picture, commemorates the solemn union of 
Francis and his bride. The latter is clothed in sordid apparel 
and her feet are torn by the sharp thorns and stones over 
which she is passing. But above and around her head isa 
glorious crown of light and roses, as if to proclaim to every 
beholder that the soul may be elevated and purified by means 
of the severest corporal afflictions. The Saviour stands by 
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her side and is in the act of presenting her to Francis, who is 
about to piace upon her finger the nuptial ring. 

And that marriage of the founder of this new Order to his 
bride Poverty, which was wrought out with so much sympathy 
and pathos by Giotto, was to Francis himself no unmeaning 
figure. From the day of his vow his conduct comported with 
his profession. His riches were lavished upon the poor until 
his last seudo was gone ; but even then his conscience found no 
rest. He was dissatisfied with himself, and dissatisfied with 
the whole world. Society was to him only a complicated im- 
posture. Days and nights were spent in self-condemnation 
and self-inflicted physical torture. Prostrate in the darkest re- 
cesses of the mountains, and even at times in the crowded 
aisles of the Cathedral, the contortions of his body bore fre- 
quent witness to the struggles of his soul. All men not de- 
voted exclusively to the nurture of their spiritual life, were 
condemned to the most fearful torments. All the pleasures of 
this life were corrupting vanities, and the most substantial of 
earthly rewards were but empty shadows that flit away. He 
exchanged his own clothing with a mendicant, and believing 
that Christ had regarded the leprous with peculiar tenderness, 
he pushed his self-abnegation to the extent of pressing to his 
bosom a wretch rendered loathsome by the most repulsive of 
all diseases. 

Had Francis lived in the nineteenth century, he would have 
been hastened to an’ insane asylum in spite of himself; but 
living in the thirteenth, a full century before Gilaberto Joffre 
gave to Europe the first hospital for lunatics, there was noth- 
ing for his friends to do but to await the more complete estab- 
lishment of his health, in the hope that his insane spasm of 
piety would thus be driven away. But the hopes of his 
friends were not realized. Some degree of tone and vigor 
was restored to his body, indeed, and with this restoration 
vame also a somewhat better control over his religious emo- 
tions. And yet, as his demonstrations of wretchedness be- 
came somewhat more infrequent, it was all the more apparent 
that a complete transformation had taken place. By degrees 
there became manifest a thoroughness of self-conquest, a firm- 
ness of conviction, and a resoluteness of purpose such as would 
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be satisfied with no mere personal and individual achieve- 
ments. At one time he enlisted in the service of the 
church against the Emperors. But a voice whispered that the 
weapons for his use were not such as are wielded by an arm of 
flesh, but rather those weapons of a spiritual temper that are 
best directed against the powers of darkness. This voice was 
to him the command of God, and he hastened to obey it. 
Throwing off his armor he returned to his native town for the 
purpose of consecrating himself body and soul to the work of a 
reformation in the church. The same oracular voice that had 
so often sounded in his ear, whispered to him yet again, 
“Take nothing for your journey, neither staves, nor scrip, 
neither bread, nor money, nor two coats apiece.” To Frasncis 
these words were as the words of the Saviour renewing his 
command to his disciples, and were of binding force upon his 
conscience. And he was no caviller. Even his present scanty 
clothing was reduced to the lowest limit. Henceforth his only 
apparel was to be his coarse brown cloak of serge, bound 
about his loins with a cord, the future emblem of his order. 
And then, as if to prevent the possibility of any pride in this 
humility, he inflicted upon himself various secret tortures. 
He sewed his coarse habit with pack-thread to make it rougher. 
He slept on the ground with a stone for his pillow, and even 
in secret often rolled his naked body in the snow and among 
the brambles. In this manner, merciless to himself, almost 
beyond belief, Francis not only subdued all his earthly 
passions, but he accomplished what was far more difficult, and 
that was to satisfy himself that it would henceforth be impossi- 
ble for man or devil ever to arouse them. 

Such was Francisco Bernadone at the age of twenty six. 
Five years before he had been the most assiduous in the count- 
ing house, the most successful in the market, the gayest at 
every festival, and the foremost in every feat of arms. Now 
he had not only abandoned his business and distributed his 
vast wealth to the poor, but he had absolutely deserted society 
and betaken himself to a life even more remarkable for its 
self abasement than his former one had been for its luxury and 
its success. Every longing and every ambition of his passion- 
ate nature had been turned into another channel. Henceforth 
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all his efforts were to diverge from a single motive, and con- 
verge toa single end. Francis saw the wide departure in the 
church from the apostolic faith and the consequent necessity of 
reform. To the accomplishment of such a reform were now 
to be devoted all the energies of his passionate nature, and all 
the ingenuity of his fertile intellect. 

And does any one deem it strange that Francis of Assisi, 
whose self-tortures were regarded as the wild vagaries of a 
madman, should succeed at length in making a deep impres- 
sion upon his companions and neighbors, and finally in win- 
ning them to an acceptance of his own thoughts and actions? 
History is full of examples to show how easy it is for a man 
who devotes himself body and soul to the establishment of a 
religious idea, to gather around him disciples and followers 
who are willing to go Whithersoever he may choose to lead. 
Even as late as the sixteenth century, a sect was built up 
around a creed, the cardinal doctrines of which were that the 
Supreme Being is only six feet in height, and that the Sun is 
only four miles above the earth. There is nothing so conta- 
gious as a genuine enthusiasm. The town of Assisi, therefore, 
otherwise as sluggish in the time of St. Francis as it had been 
when the boy Propertius played in its streets, began to be agi- 
tated with a strange emotion. And all classes were moved 
alike. The fiery nobility whose swords had long been active 
in defence of the church, gave him their immediate sympathy, 
and to some extent even their support. ‘The common peo- 
ple, though accustomed to dawdle away their existence without 
asingle elevating emotion, were unable to keep their hearts 
closed to his affectionate appeals. It was not long therefore 
before the grains of seed, which here and there he had been 
able to work into men’s hearts, began to show signs of germi- 
nation. And he had not long to wait even for the fruit. 

The first convert to the enthusiastic fervor of Francis was a 
gentleman of wealth and distinction, Bernard de Quintavalle. 
One day, approaching with great emotion, he addressed the 
founder of the order as follows: “Tell me, if a slave receive 
from his master a treasure which he finds to be of no service to 
him, what ought he to do with it?” “ Let him restore it to 
his master,” said Francis. ‘Here, then,” exclaimed Bernard, 
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“IT rendersback to God all the earthly goods with which he 
has enriched me.” This example was immediately followed 
by the Canon of Assisi, who did not hesitate to make the 
same sublime renunciation. It was in the year 1210, that 
these three approached the high altar of the Cathedral togeth- 
er, and, bowed in humble consecration, took upon themselves 
the vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. Such was the 
first organization of the Franciscans, an order which was des- 
tined to accomplish a great reformation in its own century, 
and which, even now, after six hundred years, notwithstand- 
ing all its excesses and corruptions, continues to exist as an 
element ot power in the Romish Church. 

It was only a few days after this first consecration, before 
the followers of Francis had reached the number of the Apos- 
tles. He now deemed it time to send them forth on their 
mission and calling them from their home, which was a hut 
near Assisi, addressed them thus: 

“Take courage and shelter yourselves inGod, Be not depressed to think how 
few we are. Be not alarmed either at your own weakness or at mine. God ha8 
revealed to me that He will diffuse throughout the earth this our little family, of 
which Heis the father. I have seen a great multitude coming to us to wear our 
dress, and to live as we live. Ihave seen all the roads crowded with men travel 
ing in haste towards us. The French are coming. The Spaniards are hastening 
The English and Germans are running. We seem contemptible and insane. 
But do not fear. Believe that our Saviour, who has overcome the world, will 
speak in us, But we will not despise the rich who live softly, and are sumptu- 
ously arrayed. If gold should lie in our way, we must value it as the dust of our 
feet, Go and preach repentance for the remission of sins, Settle in your hearts 
to endure all things with meekness and patience. Be patient in tribulation, fer- 
vent in prayer, fearless in labor, and the kingdom of God, which endures forever, 
shall be your reward.” 

After this address, Francis arranged his brethren in the 
form of a cross, and gave to each of them his benediction 
“Oast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall nourish thee.” 
Then dismissing them to their work, he himself retired to 
draw up a preliminary charter of the Order, to be presented to 
the pope. And the articles of association thus drawn up 
were the ones that Francis and his companions placed at the 
feet of Innocent, as already related. 

It is not strange that the founder of this new Order, on his 
arrival at Assisi, after having received the papal benediction, 
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found himself at once surrounded by a considerable number of 
enthusiastic admirers and followers. There is no limit to the 
homage which humanity pays to a will that is inflexible and 
on fire with some great purpose. 

The number of mendicants increased with marvelous rapidi- 
ty. Within two years from the time when Francis had 
appeared at the Lateran, he was able to send pairs of his 
followers into almost every hamlet of Italy. The founder him- 
self visited the principal cities of the peninsula, preaching 
everywhere, and everywhere recommending the vows of his 
Order. At Perugia he received a present of Monte Alverna 
as the home of aconvent. At Pisa he found that his fame had 
already preceded him, and a considerable number were ready 
to throw all aside, and assume the gown and cord. At Cor- 
tona, that most picturesque and interesting of all the ancient 
cities of Etruria, he founded his first convent. And from 
Cortona he visited other Italian cities, preaching and founding 
monasteries as he went. During two years his zeal was una- 
bated, and his success was everywhere equal to his enthusiasm. 

But as the Order became more and more extended, Francis 
became aware that a more perfect organization was indispen- 
ble to its fullest success. It was his ardent desire that the con- 
trol of the Society should be entrusted to some person other 
than himself. He seems always to have preferred a life of 
solitary devotion to a career of active missionary labor. And 
yet, though often apparently on the point of surrendering him- 
self to a life of private contemplation, he was always in the 
end bronght to see that the Society was a child of his own, 
and that he was, therefore, under a solemn obligation not to 
renounce its parentage. In spite of his wil!, therefore, the 
question was always ultimately settled by a kind of paternal 
obligation. Of this obligation it was impossible to rid him- 
self, and therefore, as the growth of the Order continued, he 
was more and more withdrawn from his favorite retirement, 
and more and more devoted to such a study of the workings of 
the fraternity as would enable him to settle upon its proper 
policy, and its most promising sphere of action. It was long 
before his plans were fully elaborated, but in due time they 
were made known. 
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On the 30th day of May, 1216, the first general assembly of 
all the followers of Francis was convened at Assisi for the pur- 
pose of establishing and proclaiming the future policy of the 
Order. Though the founder himself took but a humble part 
in the proceedings, he was manifestly the soul of the Council. 
There was free discussion, but the wishes and policy of Francis 
were at all times triumphant. 

The first of the great questions to be settled was in regard to 
their field of labor. Many thought it impolitic to attempt 
anything beyond the limits of Italy. But the designs of 
Francis were as broad as humanity. With a gentleness of 
manner, but with a boldness of purpose that arose to sublimity, 
he declared to the assembly that under God it was their privi- 
lege and duty to make the whole world feel the benign influ- 
ence of their brotherhood. Where the Church already existed 
it needed to be reformed. Where it did not exist it was their 
mission to plant it. Though there was some opposition, in the 
end there was no withstanding his earnest appeals, and as 
a result the whole world was divided into Franciscan Mis- 
sions. 

It was next necessary to establish the rules of the Order. 
Those which had been adopted before Francis appeared at the 
feet of Innocent had served their purpose, but now, as the fra- 
ternity designed to enlarge its sphere of action, it was evident 
that the Articles should have a corresponding bregdth of char- 
acter, and be fortified with every precaution. Francis knew 
well that the Benedictines before him had begun their labors 
under a code not essentially different from his own, and yet 
through laxity of discipline and consequent departure from their 
primitive virtues they had come to revel in every manner of 
debauchery and excess. It was not enough therefore that the 
Franciscans should take upon themselves simply the indefinite 
vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience. These vows must 
be amplified and elucidated. Accordingly the rules of the 
Order were embodied in a Code of twenty-three chapters, and 
a copy was given to every member of the fraternity. 

The most marked peculiarity of this new Code was the addi- 
tional stringency given to the three cardinal vows. Poverty 
was to be to all the members of the Order, an actual renuncia- 
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tion of all possessions even to the clothes they wore and the 
cord which girt them. Money was to be to them as if infected, 
and they were consequently never to receive it in alms even, 
except for the purpose of aiding the sick. No one might ever 
ride, if he had the power to walk; and though all might labor 
at any trade or vocation, they were not allowed to receive pay 
for their services. Food, clothing, and other necessaries might 
be accepted in limited quantities, but money even when found 
must be trampled under foot. All luxuries were to be ignored ; 
even the ordinary comforts of life had to be set aside; only the 
absolute necessities were allowed to be retained or received. 
All were to live in common, and even their scanty dress was 
to be the property of the Church. Lastly, no one could be- 
come a member of the Order until he had first rendered him- 
self as destitute as the others. 

As to the second of the vows it was to be preserved by the 
provisions of one sweeping clause. No one, excepting those 
whose age and severity of character entitled them to special 
privileges, and afforded them special protection, was ever to 
speak to a woman alone, and the barrier was even in such 
cases never to be lowered except for the purpose of urging re- 
pentance, or giving spiritual advice. 

These two fundamental vows of poverty and chastity were 
vitalized and fortified by another which required absolute and 
unquestioning@bedience to every superior. It was, moreover, 
especially enjoined that this obligation was not a mere matter 
of fact and form, to be submitted to with pharisaical morose- 
ness, but that it must be accepted with the utmost cheerful- 
ness and brotherly love. 

After the appointment of the necessary officers, this first gen- 
eral council of the Franciscans dispersed, and its members 
took their departure for their respective fields of missionary 
labor. But although the meeting had declared the purpose of 
the brotherhood to be as broad as humanity itself, it was not 
until the convocation held three years later, that plans were 
matured for carrying their missionary work into the most dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

These ascetic observances enjoined by Francis upon his fol- 
lowers seem, at the first glance, to indicate a marked reaction 
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against the reform that had been instituted by St. Benedict, 
and a desire to return to all the excesses of the Anchorites and 
the Cenobites of the fourth and fifth centuries. But on look- 
ing further, it will be observed that in one important respect 
the Franciscans differed from the hermits who had preceded 
the Benedictines. According to the theory that prevailed in 
the earlier period referred to, a hideous maceration of the body 
was of itself a perfect proof of the highest excellence. It was 
not a means designed for the accomplishment of an end, but 
itself an end to be gained for its own sake. So far from being 
a method by which the body was to be reduced into subjection 
to the soul for the accomplishment of any general reform, or 
the more successful prosecution of any great religious work, it 
was simply a condition to be attained for strictly personal rea- 
sons,—an ideal of Christian excellence, whereby a man could 
at once secure his personal salvation, and testify to others the 
subordination of his own will to that of the Master. With the 
Franciscans, however, the purpose was quite different. In the 
early days of the Order there was something in the life of 
Francis that quite resembled the atrocious self-torture of St. 
Anthony and St. Simeon Stylites, but that terrible excess grad- 
ually wore away, and at length only so much was retained and 
enforced as would in the estimation of Francis best prepare his 
followers for their active life work. This asceticism was simply 
the method whereby they were to escape from the ordinary 
distractions and entanglements of human nature, in order to 
apply all their energies and passions to their work as missiona- 
ries and reformers. Though from the earliest history of the 
Order there were many individual instances of departure from 
this rule, yet, by the Society, as a whole, this purpose of their 
asceticism was kept prominently in view for a full century, or 
until the time when their influence began to deteriorate. 

It is not possible in this connection to follow the Francis- 
cans in their missionary labors, or to describe the methods by 
which their ends were accomplished. But the cord of their 
Order was soon seen in every corner of Italy and in every 
defile of the Alps. At the second general meeting held in 
1219, the huts of straw and mud that had been erected by 
pious hands at Assisi, for the accommodation of the brother- 
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hood, afforded shelter for more than five thousand mendicants, 
who had come from all parts of the Peninsula, and even in 
some instances from the countries beyond the Alps. The 
first few days of the council were given up to congratula- 
tions and thanksgiving. But the eye of Francis was kept 
steadily upon the future, rather than the past, and the words 
of praise that sounded all about him fell but mournfully upon 
hisear. It was evident that lhe had visions of still greater 
achievements than any which had as yet been realized. A 
congratulatory address was delivered by Cardinal Ugolino, the 
General of the Order. It fell to the lot of Francis to make a 
reply. In doing so, however, instead of giving utterance to 
expressions of thankfulness for what had been already accom- 
plished, he proceeded to lay before the assembled multitude 
details of the work that needed to be accomplished in the fu- 
ture. He gave a most elaborate and melancholy picture of 
the condition of the Church, and then proposed to the multi- 
tude his project ; which was, indeed, nothing less than the con- 
version of the whole habitable globe. The plans of Francis 
were discussed, and at length adopted as the will of the assem- 
bly. To each of the most prominent of his disciples he assigned 
aseparate mission, and armed them all with circular letters 
from the Pope, as well as from himself. And with these cre- 
dentials they went forth to their work ; some to establish mon- 
asteries in Spain; some to plant what they deemed a purer 
faith on the banks of the Rhone; some to elevate the standard 
of purity in France and England, and some to gather the 
purple flowers of martyrdom in Africa. 

It was not long after the first organization of the Franciscan 
Minorites, before the founder himself saw that, as a working 
power, the Society was far from being complete. By the very 
condition of its organic laws, a half of the human race were 
denied the privilege of sharing either its benefits or its labors. 

When Francis returned from his first visit to Rome, there 
was living at Assisi a maiden, who was remarkable for her 
wealth and beauty, but still more remarkable for her piety. 
Even before her birth a vision had revealed to her mother the 
fact that her life was to be illustrious, and, accordingly at the 
font she had received the significant name of Olara. And 
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from her earliest childhood she appears to have justified the 
appellation. If we may believe her biographer she constantly 
wore a penitential girdle, and early had occasion to discharge 
many an aspiring suitor who attempted to win away her affec- 
tions from her heavenly Bridegroom. The fame of Clara’s 
piety touched the heart of Francis, and the devotion of Fran- 
cis was an object of unbounded admiration to Clara. It is a 
pity to be obliged to admit it, but it is nevertheless true, that 
with his advice and assistance she determined to forsake her 
father’s honse, and give herself up to a life of religious penance. 
No mere filial obligation could weigh so much as a hair with 
Francis in comparison with his duty to the Church. With 
him, every other virtue was a slave to his devotion to the 
Order. And he soon succeeded in inspiring Clara with senti- 
ments of a kindred nature. The father protested, entreated, 
and threatened. But even a military guard about his house 
was not sufficient to prevent the elopement. The daughter 
made her escape, and in company with Francis betook herself 
to the Church of St. Paul, where she was welcomed by friars 
chanting their matins by torch light, and where she remained 
until a convent was founded for her reception. Meantime her 
two sisters Agnes and Beatrice, persuaded partly by the enti- 
cing words of Francis and partly by the prayers of Clara, read- 
ily shared her seclusion. The contagion soon spread, and other 
young women of Assisi hastened to imitate their example. 
Neither armed retainers, nor enraged parents, nor unwilling 
husbands were enough to prevent hundreds and soon thous- 
ands from becoming, in the language of the time, the brides 
and daughters of the Church. 

The vows taken by the sisters were, for the most part, simi- 
lar to those enjoined by Francis upon his brethren. Obedi- 
ence and Chastity as well as Poverty were made imperative ; 
but, from the obligations of ordinary fasting, the Clarists were, 
to some extent, relieved. As a proper recompense, however, 
for these privileges, and for the purpose of guarding against 
what Francis, with a grim humor, deemed an especial weak- 
ness, they were required to subject themselves for long periods 
to a fast of absolute silence. These vows made by Fran- 
cis, accepted by the Ciarists, and confirmed by : se Pope, were 
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to all the members of the Order as imperatively binding in 
spirit, and in letter, as were the vows of Francis upon himself 
and his followers. The founder herself lived to rejoice in the 
establishmeut of nunneries of her Order in her own, and in 
other lands, and to see them exert a considerable influence in 
softening the manners of the time. Immediately after her 
death in 1253, her name was added to the list of the Saints by 
Alexander [V., and if we may judge by the jingling Latin of 
her canonization, few among the Saints of the Calendar enjoy 
a higher renown.* 

During a considerable period after the events just referred 
to, Francis gave himself up to most arduous missionary work. 
While his brethren were pushing their spiritual conquests into 
every part of Western Europe, he coveted for himself nothing 
less than the glory of converting the Saracens in the East. To 
this end, Francis betook himself to the army of Crusaders, 
then under the walls of Damietta. For a time he preached to 
the Crusaders themselves, denouncing the godless bearers of 
the Cross for their sins, and urging them to a purer life. But 
these were not the object of his mission. His chief inspira- 
tion was a desire to secure the conversion of the Saracen chief 
himself. 

One day, after spending hours absorbed in prayer, he arose 
with a countenance radiant with joy and hope, and advanced 
at once to the infide] camp. He was, of course, instantly seized, 
and would have been slain on the spot, but for the respect 
which the Mohammedans always cherish for the insane. On 
being hastened before the Sultan, he did not hesitate to declare 
his mission. The Saracen listened with attention and respect. 
Francis offered to enter a heated furnace with a priest of Islam, 
and to stake the truth of his religion on the result. When the 
offer was declined, ‘‘Then I will enter alone,” cried he, 
“only promise that, should I be burned, you will impute it to 
my sins, and, should I come forth alive, you will embrace the 
gospel.” The gallant Mohammedan rejected the terms as 
unfair to Francis, and, offering him rich presents, sent him 





“Clara, claris preclara meritis, magne in Coco claritate glorie, ac in terra 
eam sublimium, clare claret.” 
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back under guard to the Christian camp. So far as we are 
able to learn, the only result of the interview was to arouse the 
indignation of Francis to see himself so much respected by the 
enemies of his Master, and to provoke him to pour out a tor- 
rent of vituperation upon the Sultan, in order to win for him- 
self the crown of martyrdom. He was obliged to abandon his 
enterprise and to return to the more promising field of Europe. 
And it was perhaps in the course of this liomeward journey 
that his fame arose to its greatest height. His preaching was 
everywhere heard with rapture. Disciples flocked around him, 
and followed him by the thousand. His wondering admirers 
saw in his works perpetual miracle. On his return to Italy, 
he found that his fame had been greatly magnified in his ab 
sence. Such multitudes were induced to come into the Order 
that it threatened to become unmanageable and dangerous. 
The whole population of Canari offered themselves, either as 
his disciples, or as those of Clara, and the inhabitants of other 
towns were on the point of following their example. 

But even Francis was not so insane as to be unable to see 
that the universal observance of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedi- 
ence is utterly inconsistent with the continuance of organized 
society. He had sagacity enough to discern that on such con- 
ditions, neither marriage, nor secular callings, nor civil rights 
could continue. Accordingly, a new provision was made, 
whereby the Order might be strengthened, the zeal of the com- 
munity encouraged, and the laws of civil society respected. 
In the year 1221 a supplemental, or third order, known as the 
“ Order of Penitence,” was established. This was a species of 
outer court of the Brotherhood, and its members were allowed 
to retain their social positions in the world. There were how- 
ever certain requirements that were vigorously enforced. The 
candidate was required to discharge all debts, and make resti- 
tution of all unfair gains. All were required to wear a dress 
of a prescribed color and form, and the furniture of their 
houses had to be plain, though not regardless of social rank. 
They were to avoid all public exhibitions, and under no cir- 
cumstance to give anything to actors or jugglers. On entering 
the Order, they were required to make their wills that litiga- 
tion might be prevented ; they were never te take a non-judi- 
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cial oath; they were required to be constant in their: atten- 
dance at church; they were under no circumstances to bear 
arms except in defence of their church or their native land; 
and lastly they could not leave the Order of Penitence ex- 
cept to enter the inner courts either as a Franciscan or a 
Clarist. 

It would not be easy even in this enlightened age, to devise 
an organization that would have been better calculated to re- 
strain the license, and soften the severities of the thirteenth 
century. Moreover the Order of Penitence came in a few 
years to have a membership which was counted by hundreds of 
thousands. They spread not only over Italy, but insinuated 
themselves into every corner of Europe. After making all 
abatement for the exaggerations of enthusiastic chroniclers 
and historians, it must be adinitted that they exerted, at least 
for a time, an immense influence for good. The historians 
abound in passages to show that “through their organization, 
old enmities were reconciled, old debts were paid, old wrongs 
were duly atoned for, actors and jugglers forsook the boards, 
and abandoned women forsook their calling and repented of 
their sins.” 

The limits of time and space will not allow us to follow 
these orders of Franciscans on their pilgrimages of reform 
throughout the civilized world. A few words must be devoted 
to the subsequent life of Francis, and then we must hasten to 
note briefly the most prominent causes of the decline of the 
Order. 

After the complete organization of the fraternity, Francis 
succeeded in transferring the superintendence of its interests 
to other hands, and in withdrawing himself more completely 
from an active life, to a life of exclusion. Then again as in 
the earlier days of his devotion, the rocks and the brambles 
became his bed, and his companions were the fowls of the air, 
and the creeping things upon the earth. It became his singu- 
lar custom to address every one of God’s creatures as his 
brother. For the lambs and the larks he had an especial 
fondness, deeming them images of the Lamb of God, and the 
Cherubim of Heaven. He composed sermons which in his 
wanderings he preached “ to his little sisters,” the swallows, and 
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they, in kind appreciation of his attention, ceased their twitter- 
ings during the service. Though scores of curious anecdotes 
are related illustrating this portion of the life of Francis, they 
are doubtless, for the most part, the mere figments of a too 
ready and fertile credulity. Enough must be believed, how- 
ever, to show that his heart was permeated with a boundless 
love, and that he was allied with an active sympathy and rela- 
tionship to all the workmanship of God’s hands. In this man- 
ner the few remaining years of his life were passed. His 
favorite retreat was a wild and sequestered region near the 
summit of one of the Tuscan Apennines. To the last he 
would accept no home but that furnished by Him who pro- 
vided his “ sisters,” the swallows, with their abode. 

Of the countless miracles attributed to St. Francis, it is as 
vain to speak, as of those which one has to encounter in study- 
ing the lives of the Anchorites of the third and fourth centn- 
ry. They belong to the domain of fancy, and therefore form 
no part of history save as they illustrate either the extraordi- 
nary credulity of mediseval times, or the equally extraordinary 
mendacity of the mediwval annalists.~ But the story of the 
“ stigmata” should not be entirely ignored, inasmuch as it is 
pure heresy to disbelieve it, and the 17th of September is still 
celebrated in its commemoration. It was on that day in 
1224, that Francis, while praying, with unusual fervency, was 
gradually lifted from the earth. His body was surrounded 
with a bright radiance, and was carried heavenwards beyond 
the range of human vision. It is the testimony of his com- 
panions, that his voice was heard in conference with that of 
the Redeemer, and that on his return he was borne by a ser- 
aph on rapid wings. But, be that as it may, it was during his 
absence that Francis received his last marks of similitude to 
the Saviour. Two black excrescenses had appeared on each 
hand in imitation of the nails, and in his side was a wound 
from which flowed blood in quantity sufticient to stain his gar- 
ment. Notwithstanding all the modest attempts of Francis at 
concealment, the miracle of the “ stigmata” is based on the 
testimony of at least fifty of his brethren and companions. 
If to the heretical student this evidence is still inconclusive, it 
cannot for a moment be so to any believer in papal infalli- 
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bility. For pope Alexander IV. publicly declared that he had 
the testimony of his own eyes; Gregory [X. confirmed the 
miracle in three separate bulls ; Nicholas III. referred to it as 
of undoubted authority; and Benedict XII. closed the last 
avenue of doubt by establishing the Church festival of the 
Stigmata” on the day of its occurrence. 

St. Bonaventura, who has always been regarded as the most 
distinguished of the biographers of Francis, lived at a period 
too early to gather up the countless miracles that came in the 
course of the following century to be universally believed. 
Indeed the infant head of the future biographer had received 
a benediction from the very hands of his spiritual father and 
exemplar. The pages of this distinguished biographer are 
therefore disfigured by little that is absolutely incredible. 
But in less than a hundred years St. Francis came to be looked 
upon by vast multitudes, as a second Redeemer. In the year 
1399, all the accepted traditions of the miraculous works of 
St. Francis were collected into a book by an Italian member of 
the order, Albizzi by name, and though the book was received 
by the Church with festive demonstrations of joy, it would 
perhaps be difficult in all literature to find anything to trans- 
cend its blasphemous extravagances. In this “ Liber Oon- 
formitatum, ” it is solemnly declared that “ Christ was trans- 
figured once, St. Francis twenty times. Christ endured his 
wounds for a short time only, St. Francis for two full years. 
Christ changed water into wine once, St. Francis three 
times,”—and so on through forty different comparisons. The 
book, and the manner in which it was received, reveal to us at 
once the remarkable degeneracy of the Order, and the aceu- 
mulated veneration in which St. Francis had come to be held. 

The rapid growth of the Order of Franciscans is not entirely 
unique in the history of religious organizations, and yet its 
members were able to extend their influence over Europe in a 
period of time that seems almost incredibly short. Even in 
the days of its founder, the cord of the order was seen in all 
the countries of Europe. But it was not until after the death 
of Francis that the Minorites received those special marks of 
papal favor that gave them their greatest impulse. By Hono- 
rious ITI., they were allowed to hold religious service in inter- 
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dicted places, and with closed doors. They received special 
indulgences on the 2d of August, the day which commemorated 
the founding of the fraternity. But as the most important of all 
their favors, they were exempted from the control of the or- 
dinary bishops. Wherever, for any reason, they wished to 
extend their influence, they had only to plant a cloister, and 
then declaring their independence of priest and bishop, to go 
forth preaching, hearing confessions, and granting absolution, 
accountable meanwhile to the general of their order alone. 
When it is remembered that, at this period the nomination of 
the bishops had fallen generally under the control of the secu- 
lar princes, it will be difficult to exaggerate the influence, in 
behalf of the church, of a Society that was so perfectly organ- 
ized, so devoted to its work, so numerous in its membership, 
and so completely under the control of the Supreme Pontiff. 
The effect of these extraordinary privileges was not only to 
enlarge the influence of the Society, but also to introduce into 
its organization new and various elements. Inthe days of 
Francis, a vast majority of his votaries had come from the lower 
walks of life. But as the sphere of action was enlarged the 
fraternity began to hold out attractions to the ambitious as 
well as to the saintly. At first the doorkeepers had been 
instructed to pratice the closest scrutiny, but within twenty 
years from the reception of the favors alluded to, the doors 
were thrown wide open, and the porters were discharged. Ten 
years later Franciscans were to be seen not only in the cloister, 
the camp, and the market, but also in the universities, before 
the tribunals, and on the throne. They had begun by prefer- 
ing the “ fervor of ignorance ” to the “ostentation of learning,” 
but before the end of a century their spirit had been com- 
pletely transformed. Ugolino and Jerome of Arcoli, generals 
of the Order, had climbed into the papal throne, and the fol- 
lowers of Francis were vying with the learned men of every 
faith and order for the mastery in the proudest universities of 
Europe. While Thomas Aquinas, the pride of the Dominicans, 
was developing his “Sum of Theology” to future Kings and 
Popes, at Paris, the great Franciscan Roger Bacon was ex- 
perimenting with, and describing certain mysterions combina- 
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tions of an explosive nature that were afterwards to play so 
important a part in the drama of modern civilization. And it 
was not a generation later that the still greater Franciscan 
Duns Scotus gathered about his chair at Oxford thirty thousaad 
students, and, dying at the early age of thirty-four, left behind 
him arecord of mental productiveness which the distinguished 
historian of Latin Christianity has characterized az perhaps the 
most wonderful fact in the intellectual history of our race. 
Thus the Order of St. Francis increased rapidly in members, 
and still more rapidly in influence. In less than fifty years after 
the death of their patron they could boast of 8,000 cloisters 
and more than 200,000 monks, exclusive of the countless 
number of the Order of Penitence. And yet the great secret 
of their power was not so much in their numbers, as in the 
fact that, like the Jesuits after them, they occupied all posi- 
tions in society from the highest to the lowest, and were 
obedient, even unto death, to the will of a single master. 

It could hardly be possible for an Order founded upon the 
severe discipline of the Franciscans to exist for any considera- 
ble time without developing differences of opinion as to whether 
their early vows should be rigidly enforced. Even in the first 
years of the fraternity the founder had reason to rebuke what 
he deemed the extravagance of his followers. “ But neither his 
prayers nor his irony could hold all the members to their 
pristine severity. What was at first a mere want of harmony 
came, ere long, to be a painful discord. Two factions were 
thus created and as time advanced the breach grew wider and 
wider. After the death of Francis the extraordinary privi- 
leges granted to his followers strengthened the dissenting 
party by offering an encouraging field to men who were more 
remarkable for their ambition than for their piety. And such 
astruggle as was now inaugurated between the asceticism of 
Francis on the one hand and the natural demands of humanity on 
the other could have but one issue. If the latter were once 
allowed to enter the contest, they would of course be victorious, 
and that at no very distant day. And such was the fact. 
The right of opinion was allowed, and the result was that 
“the reasoning party” so rapidly outgrew “the devotional 
party” that there remained nothing for Franciscanism to do 
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but to abandon St. Francis, or to be hopelessly riven asun- 
der. It can hardly be deemed strange that the tormer course 
was adopted. But, be that as it may, St. Francis and his 
hard bride Poverty were thus early divided in the affections 
of their children. Though the offspring continued to revere 
the name, and worship at the shrine of the father, it was 
searcely a half century before they had become utterly faithless 
to the memory of the mother. 

This departure from the stern asceticism of Francis bore its 
natural fruit. So long as men and women were willing to 
endure great privations for the sake of the church, they were 
invulnerable to the attacks of ridicule. But in setting aside 
their self-sacrifice they threw away their only weapon of self- 
defence. Saints instantly began to denounce, and satirists to 
scoff. In less than forty years after the death of Francis, St. 
Bonaventura, as general of the Order, felt called upon to ad- 
minster the severest and most sweeping reproofs. He charged 
them with an indolence that was opening a path to every vice; 
with a rapacity that made them a burden to every place that 
they approached ; with habits of importunity that made them 
more dreaded than a band of robbers ; with sumptuous methods 
of life that brought the Order into great discredit ; and with 
those forbidden intimacies which brought scandal and re- 
proach against all who bore the name. Nor is it probable that 
this picture was overwrought. There is in the fourteenth century 
scarcely an important writer either of prose or poetry, who 
might not be summoned to show that the characteristics which 
in the early days of the Order had been its power and its glory, 
had been so far transformed that its members were now almost 
as remarkable tor their vices as their predecessors had been for 
their virtues. And the formidable list of charges preferred by 
such men as St. Bonaventura and Matthew Paris, and echoed 
by such as Dante and Chaucer, have been quite enough, to 
array against the Franciscans a prejudice that is well nigh 
universal. Those charges, doubtless in their time for the 
most part just, echoed and re-echoed these six hundred years, 
have well nigh unfitted mankind to judge of the true character 
of the Society in the days of its infancy and purity. But if 
we go back to the very beginning of the thirteenth century, 
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and then, after contemplating the corruptions that everywhere 
threatened to overthrow the spiritual power of the church, 
advance to the age of Duns Scotus and Robert Grostete and 
Roger Bacon, it will be possible to appreciate the nature and 
the extent of the reform wrought by the mendicant Friars. 
That they were able to effect a permanent change in the 
direction of the ecclesiastical current would perhaps be too 
much to assert. But it cannot be successfully denied that in 
the days of their vigor and purity they did accomplish some- 
thing to help a struggling humanity grope its way out of the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. In an age of irresponsible 
tyranny, they became the protectors of the weak and the 
vindicators of the innocent. In the midst of unbridled license, 
they were the advocates of domestic virtues, and the exem- 
plars of ecclesiastical purity. Sworn to avoid every corraption, 
and to encourage every virtue, Francis and his followers 
went forth to convert a degenerate church and to reform a 
corrupted society. The Pulpit and the Mission have been 
well called the two most efficient means of regenerating 
humanity. Of these the Franciscans had almost exclusive 
control for three-fourths of a century, and the reformation 
which they were able to effect was the most thorough and 
wide spread known to the church before the advent of Martin 
Luther. 





Is there a Probation between 


Aetictzs IL—IS THERE A PROBATION BETWEEN 
DEATH AND THE JUDGMENT? 


Tue adherents of this view are not so numerons, or so pro- 
nounced in their peculiar notions, as to have taken to them- 
selves a specific name. They are rather, persons who mean to 
be orthodox Christians, who eschew the doctrine of universal 
recovery. They would relieve their minds of the severity oi 
the orthodox tenet, which makes character formed in this life the 
arbiter of destiny for ever, while at the same time, they hold 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment for those who shall come 
to the Judgment unregenerate. 

This theory does not set aside the reality of a Day of Judg- 
ment when the future condition of all men will be irreversibly 
pronounced, It does not set aside the idea that Christ will 
then cease from his mediatorial work and assume his preroga- 
tive of Kingship. It does not alter the condition of salvation, 
repentance, and faith. It claims that it does not interfere with 
the legitimate working of the atonement. It simply teaches that 
during the intermediate state between death and the judgment, 
while Christ is performing the work of redemption among 
those who are alive upon the earth, He may still be carrying 
on the same process among departed souls, and that persons 
dying impenitent may yet repent, believe’ on Christ, be tor- 
given, and be put in possession of eternal life. 

This view differs from that of the Romanists as to the inter- 
mediate state, in this, that with them, whatever there is of 
purification and discipline in Purgatory is limited to those who 
have begun to be saints. Oatholics would offer prayers and 
penances only for those who die within the pale of their 
Church; while those who hold the other doctrine would be 
encouraged to offer prayer and exercise hope in behaif of any 
who had died in their sins. 

The literature of this theory is meagre. The sentiment is 
rather a floating one, expressed here and there as a hope or a 
conviction. Lady Byron announced it to Mrs. Stowe concern- 
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ing Lord Byron, “ Ever before her,” says Mrs. Stowe, “during 
the remaining years of her widowhood, was the image of her 
husband, purified and ennobled, with the shadows of earth for 
ever dissipated, the stains of sin forever removed,—‘ the angel 
in him,’ as she expressed it, ‘made perfect according to its 
divine ideal.’” Mrs. Stowe echoes the same belief, when she 
suggests the reward that will meet her friend, “to see that 
spirit, once chained and defiled, set free and purified ;” and 
then declares: “Of one thing I always feel sure, probation 
does not end with this present life.” An able work, “The Tri- 
partite Nature of Man,” by Rev. J. B. Heard, a clergyman of 
the English Church, advocates a secondary probation. Lange, 
Olshausen, and other German commentators adopt an inter- 
pretation which allows opportunity for forgiveness after death. 
Is there reason to believe that such a probation exists? Let 
us consider the arguments in favor of it. 


I. The Scripture argument. ‘“ Whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.” Olshausen claims that 
“this passage is not overstrained, if we infer that all other sins 
can be forgiven in the world to come, always supposing repent. 
ance and faith.” But this is only inference. The Saviour did 
not say that any sin unpardoned here should be pardoned here- 
after. Mark thus reports the idea: “hath never forgiveness 
but is in danger of eternal damnation.” This fixes the mean- 
ing of the phrase. Christ, in cutting off the sin against the 
Holy Ghost from all hope of pardon, is not content simply to 
say, it shall never be forgiven, but intensifies his expression by 
adding, “ ueither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 
Two parallel passages, used by Romanists to prove a Purga- 
tory, are also relied upon in this case. “ Agree with thine 
adversary quickly....lest thou be cast into prison. Verily, 
I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out thence till 
thon hast paid the uttermost farthing.” ‘“ And his Lord was 
wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, til! he should pay 
all that was due unto him.” These expressions, it is claimed, 
designate a limit beyond which punishment shall not be exten- 
ded. But the passage thus interpreted proves rather a purga- 
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tory than a probation, a deliverance by works rather than a 
salvation by faith in Christ. These seem to be only proverb- 
ial phrases, signifying that the offender shall be dealt with ac- 
cording to the extreme rigor of the law. As man can never 
pay his “debt” this is the stronge-t possible way of expressing 
the eternity of punishment. But the main scripture relied 
upon is that in Ist Pet. iii. 18-20: “ For Christ hath once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
unto God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit ; by which also he went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison, which sometime were disobedient, when once the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark war preparing, wherein few, that is eight souls, were 
saved by water.” The common view of this passage is that 
Christ, by his Spirit in Noah, “a preacher of righteousness,” 
before the flood, preached salvation to the disobedient, who 
dying incorrigible, are now spirits shut up in prison, the hell 
of the lost. The other is that Christ, while his body was in 
the grave, made his way in spirit to Hades and there preached. 
On this side two special points are made, (1.) “‘ He,” zopeuvdeic, 
“ going, preached.” Here is the act of going, and the redund- 
ancy of the phrase, “ he went,” if he did not go. Thisdepends 
upon where he went from. Paul writes that Christ “ came and 
preached peace.” Here is the same construction,—éJday, 
coming, preached. And this the apostle said to the Ephesians, 
who had never seen Christ in the flesh. Then it is said, “ The 
Lord came down.” So Christ came from heaven to preach to 
the people of Noah’sday. (2.) The parity of the construction, 
“put to death as to the flesh,” “ made alive as to the spirit.” 
There being no preposition used in either case, it is claimed 
that the parallelism must be observed, and so, as he was also 
put to death in Ais flesh, he was also quickened or kept alive, 
in his spirit, in which spirit-state of existence he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison. But the participle, Cworo- 
neic, “ made alive,” can refer in fairness only to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. In the twelve places in which the New Testa- 
ment uses it, once, in lst Timothy, vii. 13, it refers to God as 
giving life to all creatures; thrice, Jno. vi. 33; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
Gal. iii., 21, it refers to the life-gwing power of the gospel; 
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and seven times, Jno. v., 21; Rom. iv., 17; viii., 11 ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 22, 36, 45, it is used with direct reference to the raising of 
the dead. Now in this, the twelfth case, to put upon the word 
a meaning entirely different is mere assumption. Then the 
parallelism applies equally well to the other interpretation, for 
it was by his own spirit, or in his divine nature, that he preach- 
ed to the antedeluvians. He “was before Abraham,” before 
Noah. It was the Spirit of Christ “which was in the pro- 
phets,” as Peter says; and Enoch, before Noah, was one of 
those prophets. Then the time when Christ preached is indi- 
cated “ when once in the days of Noah,” ete. This idea, it 
appears, was prominently in the mind of Peter, for he alone of 
all the writers of the Bible informs us that Noah was a preach- 
er at all, “a preacher of righteousness ;” so that it was quite 
natural that he should refer, by way of illustration, to the 
preaching of Christ through Noah. 

Why was it that this alleged mission of Christ was never 
even hinted at by any other of the New Testament writers ; 
while Peter is so obscure that his remark upon his beloved 
brother Paul may be turned upon himself: ‘ In whose epistles 
are some things hard to be understood, and which the unlearn- 
ed and the unstable wrest to their own destruction.” Why, 
then, was there never any prophecy of this important mis- 
sion ¢ 

But admitting the literal preaching in Hades, this does not 
prove a second probation. Dean Alford, who assents to the 
literal descent, but denies the theory that sin may be forgiven 
in the future world upon repentance, says, “ In the entiresilence 
of Scripture on any such doctrine, every principle of sound 
interpretation requires that we should resist the introduction 
of it merely on the strength of two difficult passayes, in neither 
of which does the plain construction of the words require it.” 
Those who hold to this visit to the spirits in prison are much 
divided as to the time and the object of the mission. Some 
believe that he went while his body was in the grave ; others, 
that he went after his body had been raised. Dr. Bartle, Pesi- 
dent of Walton College, Liverpool, in his work, “ Hades and 
the Atonement,” tries to prove that Christ went there to com- 
plete the atonement, that he did not preach there at all, but 
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cried aloud among those spirits as one of the suffering num- 
ber. Some hold that he went to pronounce sentence upon the 
evil spirits ; others, to deliver those who had become purified 
by purgatorial fires; others, sach as Zuingle and Calvin, to 
preach to the waiting patriarelis the accomplishment of re- 
demption ; others, Luther and Bengel, to preach the glad 
tidings to those of Noah’s time, who at the last moment re- 
pented ; others, Athanasius, Ambrose, hold that the preaching 
was of two kinds, a saving message to the saints, and a sen- 
tence upon those who were kept in prison until the last day; 
while those who find in this obscure passage a warrant for a 
second probation have to stand against all of these others who 
agree as to the literal descent. So that even though Christ 
did go to Hades, it is unproven and altogether improbable 
that he there opened a way of salvation to those who died in 
their sins. 


II. It is argued that the heathen, who have never heard of 
the Saviour, must have another probation Bengel says, 
“ From all that we experience and that is revealed to us res- 
pecting the divine mercy, we may fairly believe that there is 
an economy for the poor, ignorant heathen, apart from that 
with which we are concerned.” Heard, in the “ Tripartite 
Nature” connects Christ’s descent into the under world with 
the salvation of some who have never heard the gospel preach- 
ed when in the flesh. Lange, upon the same passage, says, 
“ Holy seriptare nowhere teaches the eternal damnation of 
those who died as heathens or non-Christians. Peter, by divine 
illumination, clearly affirms that the ways of God’s salvation 
do not terminate with earthly life, and that the gospel is 
preached beyond the grave to those who have departed this life 
without a knowledge of the same.” 

It is to be said in regard to this argument in behalf of the 
heathen, that it gains nothing from the teaching of Peter, for 
the persons, whom he specifies, were not heathen. They not 
only had the bible of nature, but they had that portion of 
God’s revelation, which he had made up to that time; they 
had the preaching of Noah for one hundred and twenty years, 
as we learn from Peter alone; they had the presence of God’s 
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warning and converting Spirit, as God said in express refer- 
ence to them, “ My Spirit shall not always strive with man,” 
—all of which was enough for the salvation of Abel, of Enoch, 
of Noah’s family, and, doubtless, of many others who died be- 
fore the flood. If we turn to Peter’s second Epistle we find 
his positive opinion as to the character and the prospects of 
these same antedeluvians. He classes them, as “the old 
world,” with the “ angels that sinned,” and with the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and, using them all as an illns- 
tration of the certainty of the punishment of the ungodly, he 
says, “ The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished.” No intermediate probation 
taught here. If Peter had had in mind the heathen as such, 
who were to have another chance, he certainly would have 
chosen some other people for his illustration, for these had not 
only enjoyed the preaching of God’s word, but as his argument 
rans, they are reserved to the judgment, not to enjoy another 
probation, but to be punished. But the Apostle Paul has set- 
tled this question about the heathen in no obscure or hesitant 
way. They that have sinned without the revealed law shall 
be judged without the revealed Jaw. And when? “In the 
day,” he says, “ when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Uhrist according to my gospel,”—not that the heathen 
would be judged according to the gospel, for he had just said 
to the contrary, but his gospel message was to teach that all 
men are to be brought to the judgment and that they who have 
not the written law shall be judged by the law “ written in 
their hearts,” the law of reason and conscience. What a fine 
opportunity here for the logical Paul, in discussing the equity 
of bringing the heathen to judgment, to put in an argument 
that their probation was to be continued after death and that 
Christ went and preached the gospel to them in prison. But 
Paul had no such gospel te preach. Nor was he troubled about 
the matter of equality in God’s dealings with all, for he finds 
that those who have not the gospel, do yet possess light, “ so 
that they are without excuse.” “That which may be known 
of God is manifest in them, for God hath shown it unto them.” 
When we consider, further, that Christ by his death has put 
all men unto asalvable condition, even though they may not 
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all have heard of it; that all those dying in infancy are saved ; 
that adult pagans will be judged only by the standard which 
they have had; and that not a few may have such a disposi- 
tion toward God as would incline them at once to accept a 
proffered Saviour; we may comfort ourselves that the number 
of the heathen who may be finally saved will not be small. 
He, who is to be the Judge and who will assuredly do right, 
will make all equitable discrimination, even as He taught that 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrah would have a better pros- 
pect at the Judgment—it would “ be more tolerable for them” 
—than the people of his generation. 


IfI. A second probation is argued from the fact that the 
final decision is made, not at the moment of death, but at the 
last day, and from the fact that the Judgment is placed so far 
away, as if, meantime, to give space for salvation. Lunge 
mentions this. True the final sentence will not be pronounced 
until the day of Jesus Christ; but this does not prevent a 
previous decision, or allotment of place and condition ac- 
cording to character. Through the course of a term of our 
Recurder’s Court, criminals are found guilty and held in jail 
for final sentence upon a day appointed, when the whole num- 
ber are called up, sentenced, and sent off to join the other spi- 
rits in prison. So in the Olympic games, the victors, as they 
came out, received the applause of the multitude and took 
their stand together, waiting for the official proclamation and 
the crowning until the whole process of trial had been com- 
pleted. Though at death the wicked pass beyond probation, 
and though they do at once go to their own place, yet it is emi- 
nently fitting that, at the end of this present system, God 
should exhibit to the Universe the triumph of his government, 
not only in the exercise of his sovereign grace, but in the dis- 
play vf his justice, which sentences all incorrigible rebels to 
punishment. Then as to the distance of that day ;—it is not 
really far away trom the present state of things. It comes 
while the earth is yet in its full population. It follows imme- 
diately upon the close of the remedial system on this earth, 
when the rebellion shall have been so completely subdued that 
the condemned rebels shall be in proportion to the loyal as the 
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occupants of our prisons are to the good citizens,—a small 
number, not known to society, not reckoned in citizenship. 


IV. A second probation during the intermediate state is 
argued from the theory of an intermediate place. Hades is 
held to be the commen region for all departed spirits. It is 
divided into two apartments, Paradise and Gehenna, to which 
the good and the bad are respectively assigned at death, there 
to await the Judgment. During this state it is claimed that 
persons in Gehenna may repent, find forgiveness, and cross 
over to Paradise,or at least be transferred there at the last day. 
Even if this theory of Hades be true, that it is a common in- 
termediate abode of the departed, this does not prove a pro- 
bation during that state. Of the many Christians who hold 
to the intermediate place, almost all reject the idea that salva- 
tion can there be attained. 

But is there such an intermediate place at all? We do not 
find it taught in the Word of God. “To day,” said the Sa- 
viour to the penitent thief, “shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.” That place is heaven, and not an apartment in Hades. 
It is the place to which Christ went, when he prayed, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Surely he did not 
expect to meet his Father in Hades, but in heaven, where the 
saved thief was to be with him that day; where he will have 
all his people, as he prayed: “ Father, I will that they, whom 
thou hest given me, be where I am, that they may behold my 
glory.” In the New Testament the word Paradise is used in 
only two other places, where it immediately refers to heaven : 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree of 
Life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of God;” “I knew 
such a man tliat was caught up into Paradise.” The first 
passage can mean nothing but the final place of reward, and 
the second, Paul, in the same connection, makes synonymous 
with “the third heavens.” Other dying saints are represented 
as going directly to heaven. “Enoch was not, for God took 
him.” Elijah “went up into heaven.” Stephen, about to 
depart, saw the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of God, and, in assurance of going thither, 
he prays, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” So our Lord prom- 
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ised: “TI will come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” He says of his saints, they 
are “as the angels of God in heaven ;” “ equal unto the angels,” 
and this, as the connection shows, is previous to the resurrec- 
tion. Now if they are like and equal to the angels of God in 
heaven, are they not with the angels in heaven? Sv the Apos- 
tle Paul represents the whole Church of God as being, at 
present, not in any halfway place, but in heaven or on earth;— 
“Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named ;” 
and “the spirits of just men made perfect” he reports as 
already in the heavenly Jerusalem with Jesus and the angels. 
For himself he has a “ desire to depart to be with Christ, 
which is far better.” Surely he would not find Christ’s resi- 
dence in Hades. 

Equally clear is it that the wicked, at death, go to their final 
place, the hell, prepared for the devil and his angels. It is 
said, on the other side, that the wicked dead, until the resur- 
rection, are confined in Tartarus, the nether portion of Hades. 
Now in the only passage that uses the term Tartarus, 2 Pet. ii. 
4, that Word is made to describe the place prepared for the 
“ angels that sinned,” and is translated “ hell,” where they are 
“reserved unto judgment.” So also the souls of the wicked 
are “reserved unto judgment” in Tartarus, in Gehenna, in 
Hades, along with the devil and his angels, for whom this hell 
was prepared, and into which, after the last day, they are 
again to be cast. 

Nor can the view of an intermediate place be proven from 
the use of the word Hades in the Scriptures. In classic use, it 
is true, it had the idea of a common, but final abode. But 
God in giving a revelation had to use such words as were found 
in the language, supplementing their meaning when found 
wanting as to the divine idea, just as the missionaries do now 
in translating the same inspired Word into the languages of 
the heathen. Yet this word, Hades, came into the New Tes- 
tainent, not directly from Greek usage, but from the Septuagint 
of the Old Testament, where it stands for “‘ Sheol,” a word older 
than the classics. What then does “Sheol” mean? The word 
as shown by Professor Griffin, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 
xiii., has four different meanings,—the common idea of some- 
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thing dark and gloomy underlying them all, viz.: the grave, 
death, a dark unseen region in contrast with heaven, and a 
place of extreme suffering, never expressing a common abode 
for the righteous and the wicked, except as death and the grave 
are their common lot. Now Hades is used sixty-four times in the 
Septuagint, and in all but four it is the translation of “ Sheol,” 
and so is substantially its synonymn. So then the word Hades 
comes from the Old Testament into the New with this color of 
meaning, and is used in the New eleven times, with the same 
general signification, while in no one case does it require the 
sense of a common abode of the dead. In six cases it refers 
unmistakably to the grave ; and in the other five, like Gehenna, 
in its universal use, it refers to a place of punishment. If then 
there be no such intermediate place, no argument can be 
drawn from it for a probation during which departed souls 
may be transferred from the abode of the bad to that of the 


good. 


V.—An argument for a second probation is based upon 
“learned ignorance.” Says Heard: “ We are not to argue 
from our ignorance of the plan of this fature salvation to its 
impossibility. The intermediate state may be the scene of a 
display of the riches of God’s long-suffering and grace as far 
transcending any we know of at present, as this dispensation 
transcends that of Judaism.” Yes, and it maynot. But there 
are some things that we do know. We know that this life te a 
probation, that a destiny of reward or of retribution awaits 
every soul after death. We do know that the Son of God, who 
has given the mos* full and positive revelations upon these 
profound realities of the future, has made them so clear and 
unequivocal that all adverse criticism, confessedly, has to go 
outside of the Word of God for support: that he did not make 
any like statement in regard to the reality or possibility of a 
probation beyond this life. If there be such a fact, of so vast 
moment, why did not the Saviour reveal it? If it be said that 
Christ did not reveal this future period of trial, in order to 
leave the utmost possible pressure upon men to repent in this 
life, intending to give another opportunity, we say that this 
does not accord with the frankness of our Lord, and that, if 
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space for pardon is still to be open till the judgmeat, it was of 
vast importance to the efficiency of that system of salvation 
that this continuance of the period of grace should have been 
made perfectly clear, for, otherwise, those who have departed 
this life without Christ are henceforth deprived of that benefit 
which comes from the prayers of surviving friends, from that 
travail of soul by which many in this life are born into the 
kingdom. COhrist in his work is thereby deprived of that sym- 
pathetic aid, and his people are deprived of that privilege of 
“travail in birth until Christ be formed” in their departed 
dear ones. 

Further, if we are not to argue from our ignorance of this 
plan for future salvation, neither are we to argue from our ig- 
norance to its possibility. Surely ignorance is a bad premiss 
to base any argument upon, especially if its conclusion runs 
counter to the logical drift of much that is absolute truth, and 
if the consequences are ruinous to souls. Now if another pro- 
bation is taught, men will take advantage of the doctrine, 
which, when it turns out to be untrue, will be found to have 


precipitated upon them irretrievable ruin. Just as men recoil 
from Christ’s doctrine of eternal punishment and seek refuge 
in the view of restoration or of annihilation, as something less 
terrible, so will they much more take license from the notion 
of another period of grace, and ran their chances. 


VI.—An argument for a second probation is drawn irom the 
abiding love and mercy of Christ. Mrs. Stowe writes: “ It is 
evident to me that the spirit of Christianity has produced in 
the human spirit a tenderness of love which wholly revolts 
from the old doctrine on this subject, and I observe that the 
more Christ-like any one becomes, the more difficult it seems 
for them to accept it as hitherto presented.” Noting the pe- 
titio principii in this statement, we pass to let the fair author 
answer her own argument, as in the very next sentence she 
recoils from her doctrine, and says: “And yet, on the con- 
trary, it was Christ, who said, ‘ Fear him that is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell; and the most appalling language 
is that of Christ Himself.” Yet who is more “ Christ-like” 
than Christ, to find it difficult to accept the “ old doctrine?” 
Still she goes on to state that the present position of the 
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Church is wholly irreconciliable with the Spirit of Christ. “ For, 
if it were the case that probation in all cases begins and ends 
here, God’s example would surely be one that could not be 
followed, and He would seem to be far less persevering than 
even human beings in efforts to save.” Turn over this asser- 
tion then in the light of God’s own declarations. “What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done in 
it?” “ All day long have I stretched forth my hands unto a 
disobedient and gainsaying people.” “ How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, Israel? Mine heart 
is turned within me; my repentings are kindled together.” 
Take that fearful passage in the Proverbs, where God com- 
plains that all of his advances have been resisted, and then as 
though “every possible thing had been done” in vain, He 
turns to cut off probation and leave the incorrigibles to the 
logic of their own lives: ‘ Therefore shall they eat of the 
fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own devices.” 
Take the Saviour’s lament over the inhabitants of Jerusalem : 
“If thou hadst known, even thon, in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace; but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” Mark that grief of the divine compassion: “ Ye will 
not come unto me that ye might have life.” And does all this 
present an example of perseverance in efforts to save not 
worthy to be followed? Indeed, God, in this life, has seemed 
to exhaust invitation and warning and entreaty and perseve- 
rance in the same, and has endured abuse and neglect and 
contempt such as to put his example infinitely above the 
utmost that human nature could have attained unto. Besides, 
it is mere assumption that God can do anything more for a 
sinful soul in the future world than he has done in this. 
We have no evidence to this effect: the probabilities are 
against it. 

We come now to the arguments against a second proba- 
tion. 


1.—Passages of Scripture which teach that probation is lim- 
ited to this life. Eighteen centuries ago Jesus said: “ Whoso- 
ever, therefore, shall be ashamed of me and of my words in 
this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son 
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of Man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father ;” 
and again : “ Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, 
him will I confess before my Father which is in heaven; but 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven.” ‘“ Wow is the day of 
salvation ; now is the accepted time,” is the intensive appeal. 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap ; for he that 
eoweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlast- 
ing.” The sowing is in this life, in the flesh ; the reaping is in 
the life everlasting, or its opposite. “It is appointed unto 
men once to die; but after this the judgment,”—the plain im- 
plication being that no period of trial can be expected after 
death. We are told of those, who “ sin wilfully,” “ for whom 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain look- 
ing for of judgment.” In regard to such, the efficacy of the sac- 
rifice for sins has ceased long before the judgment, of which 
there is fearful expectation. When we shall appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ it will be to “receive the things done 
im the body;” these things pone In THE Bopy are to fix our 
doom. It is by “ patient continuance in well-doing” here that 
we are to gain “ eternal life” from Him, “ who will render to 
every man according to his deeds.” Those who are “ faithful 
unto death” are to receive the crown of life ; while it is in this 
life that men “ treasure up wrath against the day of wrath.” 
The preaching of the gospel, as the apostles and other ministers 
of Christ have preached it, in this world, becomes a savour of 
“death unto death” or of “life unto life” That solemn decla- 
ration of Jesus: “Ye shall die in your sins,” impiies that 
dying in sin is a sealing of destiny. If not so, the warning 
loses all its force. But, as if to make it clear that such a 
“dying in sin” is a perpetual separation from Christ, He 
says at once: “ Whither I go, ye cannot come.” Then the 
Pharisees, carping at this response, inquire: “ Will he kill 
himself?” Jesus retorts: “Ye are from beneath; I am from 
above,” and repeats the original declaration as an equivalent 
to this: “ Therefore said I unto you, ye shall die in your sins, 
for if ye believe not that I am He, ye shall die in your sins,” 
which brings us back to those other words of his: “ He that 
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believeth not shall be damned.” Of the rich fool in the para- 
ble our Lord declared ; “Tus nicut thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” “So is every one that is not rich toward God.” 
Every one, who has not gained that true riches before his soul 
is required of him, is just such a fool. And so we find the 
Bible burdened with appeal and warning, as though the offer 
of salvation were limited io this life. ‘To day, if ye will hear 
his voice ;” ‘ How shall we escape?” ‘“ What shall it profit 
aman?” “Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many shali 
seek to enter in and shall not be able;” “ Let us, therefore, 
fear,” lest we fail of entering into his rest. Such is the burden 
of admonition that fills the Word of God, implying that salva- 
tion can be attained only in this life. 


II. Passages of Scripture which teach that there is no 
probation between death and the Judgment. Of the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrah, who had then been in the in- 
termediate state for two thousand years, Christ avers that they 
shall appear at the judgment in their original character—their 
condition unchanged by the intervening period. So, too, did 


he declare of the people of Tyre and Sidon. No intimation 
does he give of any disciplinary process of salvation enjoyed 
by those people between the day of their overthrow and the 
last day. If in their day of probation they had had the light 
of Chorazin and Capernaum they would have repented long 
ago, the Saviour says: yet, with all of his disposition to palli- 
ate the case of those early sinners, he gives no hint that they 
were having another probation, but leaves them where death 
found them. Our Lord represents that at the last day many 
will pat in a plea—not that they had repented since their dy- 
ing—but that during life they, in His name, had prophesied, 
had cast out devils, had done many wonderful works.” And 
to such he professes: “I never knew you,” during that period 
of earthly activities ; “depart from me.” Then, in that des- 
cription of the process of the judgment, the decision is made 
upon what men did, or did not do, in this life. No praise or 
blame is attributed for conduct during the interim after death. 
Christ used the parable of the ten virgins to impress the need 
of being ready at the time of his coming: “ Watch, for ye 
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know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of Man 
vometh.” Before the coming of the bridegroom the door was 
open; after, it was shut, and to those who come saying, “Lord, 
Lord,” he answers, “I know you not.” At death, he comes to 
all and shuts the door. When one came to our Lord with the 
inquiry, “Are there few that be saved?” He answered, strive 
to enter in at the straight gate, for many, I say unto you, 
shall seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once the 
Master of the house is risen, and hath shut to the door, and ye 
begin to stand without and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open unto us, and He shall answer and say unto you, 
I know you not.” Now observe that this is a pure question as 
to the ultimate salvation of souls. There is here no contro- 
versy with the Pharisees, no temporal consideration, by which 
the point of the instruction can be turned aside. And when 
is that door shut ? that is our present inquiry. The answer 
comes in the reply made by those who are shut out. “We 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence and thou hast taught in 
our streets,”—all of which are matters that would occur in 
this life. They lay claim to good deeds done while they were 
in the flesh ; they put in no plea on the score of discipline or 
of repentance since the day of death, when the door was shut. 
And the Lord, by the phrase, “Ye workers of iniquity,” im- 
plying that their doom had been sealed by those earthly acts, 
bids them depart. 

Let us look now at the story of the rich man and Lazarus. 
This is not an allegory, which, like the printer’s types, must 
be turned before it can be read. It is not after the pattern of 
the Sower, but after that of the Good Samaritan. It is histo- 
ry, real or fictitious; it is not an allegory, in which Dives rep- 
resents the Jews, and Lazarus the Gentiles. That is a critical 
expedient to get over atheological difficulty. But even if that 
view could be made to stand, the parable by its glancing into 
the future world, yet teaches its terrible realities. The essence 
ot the parable, according to Trench, is that the Rich Man, for 
his sin of unbelief in the invisible world, showing itself in the 
setting of his heart on this world, in hardheartedness towards 
the poor and in prodigality toward himself, is made to realize 
the remediless doom of his soul. Now as to the bearing of 
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this parable upon our argument, observe (1) that both the 
Rich Man and Lazarus are a¢ once assigned their places accord- 
ing to character,—one in bliss, and the other in torment. Both 
die; one is immediately carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom, and the other lifts up his eyes in hell, That this can- 
not mean that the two men were assigned to the upper and 
nether portions of Hades, is evident from the fact that the Bi- 
ble, a3 already shown, does not sustain the idea of any such 
intermediate place. Besides, the original word here for “hell” 
is not Gehenna, or Tartarus, which, according to that theory, 
are the nathes of the nether portion of Hades, but it is Hades 
itself, in contrast with Abraham’s bosom. The Rich Man went 
to “Hades,”—to Hell. Observe (2) that a “great gulf” is 
fixed between these states and places. But our Lord does 
not leave the idea in this merely figurative form, but gives it a 
literal interpretation: “So that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to us that would 
come from thence.” This is the bridgeless gulf between 
heaven and hell. No wire can ever be suspended across it ; 
no arch can be made to span it; not even the ingenuity of 
Satan can invent, nor the enginery of hell project a passage 
way over it. As there can be no intercommunication, so there 
ean be no discipline of those, who die in their sins, by associa- 
tion with the saints. Observe (3) that iu this life all had been 
done that could be done. When Dives found that there was 
no hope for himself, he besought Abraham to send Lazarus to 
warn his five brethren, lest they also should come to that place 
of torment. Abraham declined, because they had the Word 
of God represented by Moses and the Prophets. Dives then 
plead that if one went unto them from the dead they would 
hear. Abraham cut off the appeal by declaring that if they 
would not hear the Word of God, neither would they be per- 
suaded, even by one rising from the dead. In the world, where 
they were, all had been done for them that could be done; 
they would not hear a preacher rising from the grave; or, if 
they should be brought into the spirit world, they would no 
sooner believe here than there. The historical Lazarus was 
raised from the dead ; but while men had to admit the miracle, 
they yet would not accept the divinity of Him who wrought 
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it. But even admitting that Dives and Lazarus were in the 
upper and lower parts of Hades, this parable is proof that 
there is no probation there, for there is no passing from one 
condition to the other. 


II]. The Scriptural argument for the termination of a pro- 
bation at death, is confirmed by the fact that it is found in 
accordance with the course of nature. Bishop Butler, in his 
matchless Analogy, has found confirmation of the Scripture 
doctrines that God has a moral government over his creatures, 
executed by a system of rewards and punishments, and that 
there is a future life, in which this moral government is thus 
maintained. In two chapters, hy the analogy of the cuurse of 
nature, he proves “the general doctrine of religion, that our 
present life is a state of probation for a future one.” He does 
not specifically argue that this probation ceases with the 
present life ; but this is the implication of the whole argument. 
This life, terminating at death, is found to be a state of pro- 
bation, implying trial, difficulties, and danger, intended for 
moral discipline and improvement, and fixing destiny in the 
future. Yet, incidentally, he does find this limitation of pro- 
bation, when he says: “ Now the beginning of life, considered 
as an education for a mature age, in the present world, appears 
plainly, at first sight, analagous to this our trial for a future 
one;” and again: “ The former part of life is to be considered as an 
important opportunity, which nature puts into our hands, and 
which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our being placed 
in a state of discipline throughout this life, for another world, 
is a providential disposition of things, exactly of the same 
kind as our being placed in a state of discipline during child- 
hood for mature age. Our condition in both respects is uni- 
form and of a piece, and comprehended under one and the same 
general law of nature.” Nothing, we find, is more common 
than regrets for misspent opportunities, which are considered 
lost. If I could live my life over again, I would do 8» and so, 
is a frequent confession that the period of preparing for the 
maturity of our earthly existence, once gone, cannot be re- 
gained. Multitudes of those social, intellectual, and moral 
habits, which go to make up our own character, were fixed 
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within the probation of early life and cannot be reset. The 
opportunity for inaturing a virtuous life, once gone, cuts off 
the prospect of a happy old age. And so when the Bible 
makes death the limit of probation, “ which when lost is not 
to be recovered,” we find in nature no objection to the credi- 
bility of the arrangement, but indeed an analagous course of 
things, which confirms it. If objection is made that multi- 
tudes do not use this life as though it were the only probation, 
and so it could not have been thus intended, we point to the 
many seeds of vegetables and of animal bodies that never 
come to a state of maturity, and to the fact that those which 
attain that perfection do answer the end for which they were 
designed. As Butler says: “The appearance of such an 
amazing waste in nature, with respect to these seeds and 
bodies, by foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable as, what is 
more terrible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves.” This author also advances avother 
profuund view which bears upon our question. it is that 
“this world, as a state of probation, is a theatre of action for 
the manifestation of persons’ characters with respect to a future 
one.” “Such a making manifest of what is in them may have 
respect to a future life as a means of their being disposed of 
suitably to their characters and of its being known to the crea- 
tion, by way of example, that they are thus disposed of.” And 
such a revelation of character during this probation may be a 
part of the process, by which, at the Judgment, God will jus- 
tify every decision of his in the eye of the Universe. 

In confirmation of this analogy of nature to the Scriptural 
doctrine that this life is a probation which ends at death, we 
have the conclusion to which human reason and conscienee 
have come, unenlightened by revelation. It is one of the most 
striking facts of human history that God, by the reason and 
conscience of man, has made a universal impression that there 
is a future life, that there are two conditions there, and two 
places for the two grades of character. This natural theology 
also teaches that that destiny is sealed at death. According 
to the idea of the Armenti of the Egyptians, the Hades of the 
Greeks, the Tartarus of the Latins, the future lot of all men is 
decided when they depart this life, and they are at once 
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assigned their final places in the future world. Hear also the 
philosophical Plato: “‘ Well know, O Socrates, that when one 
supposes himself near the point of death, there enter into his 
soul fears and anxieties respecting things befure unheeded 
For then the old traditions respecting hell, how those, who in 
this life have been guilty of wrong, must there suffer the pen- 
alty of their crimes, torment his soul. He looks back upon his 
past life, and if he finds in the record many sins, like one 
starting from a frightful dream, he is terrified and filled with 
foreboding fears.” “The good man,” Seneca says, “ God ac- 
customs to hardships and prepares him for himself. But the 
luxurious, whom he seems to spurn, and to indulge, he reserves 
for evil to come. The man, who has long been spared, will, 
at last, have his position of misery, and, thongh he seems to 
have escaped, it is only delayed for a time.” All of this indi- 
cates, as a tenet of the religion of nature, that this life is the 
only probation, and with this doctrine God’s Revelation is 
found in harmony. 

Isaac Taylor’s “ Physical Theory of Another Life,” in the 
chapter on “The Survivance of Individual Character,” says: 

“While, therefore, it consists perfectly with the abstract reason of things, 
and with what we see around us in nature, to expect that the future transition 
from the present mode of existence to another will be effected immediately by 
the divine power, it directly contradicts, not merely the reason of things abstract- 
edly, but our actual knowledge and experience of the principles of the moral and 
intellectual system, to hope for any such sovereign renovation of our disposi- 
tions, as consequent upon an enlargement of our faculties, or upon a change of 
scene, circumstance, and society. That the Sovereign Benevolence may indeed, 
if it pleases, so touch the springs of our motives as to bring about a change of 
character, is by no means to be denied ; and, indeed, such an act of grace lies at 
the foundation of that economy of mercy under which we are now placed ; but 
then this exertion of spiritual influence always flows in the channel of moral 
means and inducements; nor are we entitled to look for it under any other con 
ditions than those explicitly laid down, and solemnly insisted upon by the in- 
epired writers, who strictly confine our expectations of efficacious grace to the 
present economy, and who, in the tones of awful warning, announce this to be 
the day of salvation, and this the accepted season of mercy. 


IV.—This Scriptural view, confirmed by the analogy of 
nature, is still further sustained by the fact that the Interme- 
diate State lacks the essential elements of a probation, and so 
cannot stand in that relation. 
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Probation implies the suspension of retribution. There is 
no evidence that this condition is met beyond death, while the 
argument is overwhelming that punishment begins at the ces- 
sation of life. Even upon the theory of an intermediate place, 
those who die in their sins, go to the nether division of Hades 
to suffer. If Dives were only in that halfway place, he was 
already under the sweep of retribution, as Father Abraham 
bid him remember. 

Probation implies the continued mediation of Christ. There 
is no evidence that this can be obtained after death. The only 
shadow of encouragement to this effect is that, 7 Christ went 
to Hades, if his preaching was anything more than the proc- 
lamation to the patriarchs of the accomplished redemption, if 
he appointed there any means of grace and made provision for 
the perpetuation of the same, it may be that His mediation can 
there be secured. Yet even this is to be believed without any 
knowledge that a single spirit did repent under the preaching 
of Christ, or ever will repent under that system of things, 
while the whole tenor of God’s Word implies that Christ 
ends his work of grace with the closing of the life of each 
person. 

Probation implies, as an element, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. No man will ever repent without it. Even in this 
life the exhortation is needed: “Quench not the Spirit ;” 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” To have “done despite to the Spirit of 
grace,” was a part of the solemn iudictment against those who 
were worthy of the “‘ sorer punishment ” than that of the sin- 
ner against Moses’ law, and to whom there is a “ certain fearful 
looking for of judgment.” God declared that his Spirit should 
not always strive with man. And there is no evidence that 
this gentle spirit, so easily to be grieved, will continue to 
strive with the souls of men after they have rejected a lifetime 
of his interposition. The sin against the Holy Ghost cannot 
be forgiven in the world to come ; ‘and who knows but that all 
who die in their sins, resisting the Holy Spirit to the very last, 
do thereby commit that remediless sin, and thus forever cut 
themselves off from forgiveness. 

VOL. XXIX. 28 
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Probation implies, as an element, good social influence. We 
know not how much our virtue is indebted to the restraints 
and incitements of our surroundings. In the fellowship of a 
spiritual exaltation many a covenant with death is disannulled, 
which no ordinary agency would ever have shaken. But after 
death these social influences cease to operate. The departed 
spirit is removed from communion with friends on the earth; 
and, impenitent, it is separated from the righteous in the un- 
seen world; all of its associations are with the wicked, while 
its own depravity is let loose only to reveal new horrors in its 
desperateness; and the devil, who had before allured it to 
vice, delights to torment the victim of his seductions. 

Probation implies discipline. But in the world-to-come the 
helpful discipline of this life is turned to punishment, and 
penal infliction upon an obstinate sinner will never lead him 
to repentance and faith and love. It does not so work in this 
life. Criminals are rarely softened by imprisonment. While 
affliction is made a blessing to the righteous, suffering, unat- 
tended by the grace of God, does not prove reformatory even 
in this life. Confine an immortal soul in the agonies of Hades, 
and it will find no discipline there. Conscience, with renewed 
power, will continue its work of retribution, itself a hell. The 
sinful character will reproduce itself and so necessitate per- 
petual infliction. 

And so in that period just beyond this life we find none of 
the essential elements of probation. What then will a sinful 
soul do, stripped of all this probationary interposition, but 
plunge deeper and deeper into perdition ? 
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One cannot help experiencing a twinge, call it of modesty 
or shame, when he attempts to forestall posterity and to write 
acritique of a living contemporary, of one whom he may call 
afriend. No one likes to praise or blame a man to his face. 
Mr. Beecher, perhaps, is an exception to other men. He has 
had praises that have exalted him till he has touched the stars 
with lofty head, and vilifications that have sunk him to the 
lowest abyss. He probably by this time is so used to such 
words that he “cares for none of these things.” We, how- 
ever, must still confess to a certain shamefacedness in this mat- 
ter, and for that reason declare that we are not talking of Mr. 
Beecher, but only of the popular preacher, the preacher to the 
people, although before we get through we may make some 
particular mention of him by way of forcible illustration. 

Who are the people ? When we speak of the people in con- 
nection with the monarchical and aristocratic countries of the 
Old World, we do indeed have a different idea in our minds 
from that which we have in speaking of the people of our own 
country. In the Old World the people form the lower classes, 
the subject. and abject classes, with little or no cultivation, the 
rude, unwashed, unknown; but with us how different! 
Among what we call the people there are all grades of intelli- 
gence and education, as may be seen in any of our religious 
congregations or assemblages for political purposes. In fact, 
the true idea of the people is not that ot the educated or the 
ignorant classes, but the great body of humanity, who have 
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the common attributes of humanity—reason, conscience, and 
heart—who have souls that Christ came to save. These are to 
be reached with the gospel. The trath is to be so preached as 
to pierce through the accidental, and to come to the essential, 
in humanity. Prejudices and opinions are not to be address- 
ed, but minds and souls. These minds and souls made by 
God, under whatever garb or form of humanity they be, are to 
be reached by the truth which God also made. This is to be 
done by having a genuine love and sympathy for the people, 
Honor to the scholar who is a true-hearted loving man, for he 
holds the world in his hand; but the mere scholar sometimes 
loses utterly this power of sympathy with common men. He 
contemns and despises them in his secret heart becanse they 
do not know the things he does. He looks upon them as be- 
longing to the barbarous world of Phélistinism. He is not 
their brother. Hedoes not love them. He can talk eloquently 
about humanity, but he can respect nothing but learning, and 
those whom he esteems learned. He belongs to a caste. He 
is of the few, not of the many. He has worked out of the 
ocean-currents of human life into a side-eddy, or pool, where 
he goes round and round in a ceaseless circle. He has in this 
sense at least become a smaller man, though a more learned 
one. Now with such a heart, thongh he may be a good man 
still, is he fit to preach? He has in fact too little of the spirit 
of the gospel. He has lost sight of the large interests of 
humanity, and therefore with all his scholarship and discipline 
of thought he is a dry man, an unmagnetic man, an inelo- 
quent orator, a barren preacher, one who cannot reach a living 
soul; and what honest man with homely thoughts and common 
sorrows will care fur what he says, or go tu him for counsel 
or strength in his soul’s troubles? There is too little common 
ground or love between them. 

And, again, to win this royal name of a preacher to the peo- 
ple, one must be willing to preach so plainly that the people 
can understand him. He must come down from the high and 
lofty style to the plain style—to “the low style”—of Augut 
tine. And since we quote Augustine, we will quote him 
again to the same point, which, great genius as he was, he 
faithfully illustrated in his own preaching; he says: “It is 
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better that the learned should find fault than that the people 
should not understand.” The people must first know the 
trath, and then the truth will make them free ; and is it not a 
greater intellectual achievement to make an illiterate man 
clearly understand what the act of Faith is, than to construct 
a metaphysical theory of faith that shall interest the most 
philosophical mind in the audience ? 

Then, again, to be a popular preacher in the true sense—one 
must preach on the level of common peoples’ thoughts and 
ideas. Popularity depends on an intuitive perception of 
what interests the people—what ideas, facts, arguments, illus- 
trations, come home to them and are received with eagerness 
and delight. The preacher must not strike too high nor too 
low, but must gauge the common mind with happy exactitude. 
Not that he may not sometimes lift himself and his audience 
into a higher plane of ideas, for the common mind is not 
devoid of strong sense, rapid perception, and the power of 
being moved by great thoughts; but one may stray far out 
of the popular way of thinking, and get into abstractions. 
He must go right to the heart of the matter. He must be 
great enough to comprehend the popular mind, to know the 
avenues that lead to it, and he must especially be willing to 
confine himself to the present—to the last war rather than to 
the last Punic war—drawing his illustrations from the house, 
the field, the market, from the sky that every one sees every 
day, and the earth that every one treads every day. He must 
make use of the true, not the artificial proof. The motives 
that impel men to bargains and trade, they understand better 
than transcendental reasons. The real rather than the ideal 
interests them. There must be some foundation of practical 
truth in what is said, for the popular mind wearies of pure in- 
vention and keeps on the solid earth, where, too, there are 
springs of poetry and beauty. Such a preacher was St. John 
Chrysostom in the old Greek empire, of whom the people said, 
it was better for the sun to cease shining than for him to cease 
speaking. 

And yet, again, in order to be a preacher to the people one 
must preach with feeling and conviction. It must be a real 
thing and not something put on. Here has been the power of 
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great preachers from the apostles down. They have preached 
not merely with the accent but the reality of belief. They 
have spoken with the enthusiasm of love and faith. And 
they have had good reason to do so; for this is the gospel 
which has proved stronger than Roman legions, which has sub- 
dued kingdoms, and proved itself the strongest thing in the 
world. The power of God has been in this gospel. Its new 
religion of love has been the only religion equal to the conquest 
of the world and of the unconquerable heart of man. It has 
gone forth in the power of pure goodness—the power of the 
Cross—and has shown itself to be the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. Now if such a religion which has renewed the face 
of the earth and which is the omnipotent word of Life, is 
not preached with enthusiasm and with something of the 
prophets’ bold joy in the Lord and in the word of his power— 
then it will not reach the people, nor be the living word of 
God to their souls. Preachers cannot preach formal sermons 
and expect to hold the people. The age demands for its re 
ligion, either to be soothed or to be saved—either ritualism or 
a living faith. It will have a religion of pleasing forms; 
rites, images, processions, altar-dressings, incense-burning, 
candles, flowers, in which not only Protestantism but Christ- 
ianity will prove a failure, or the primitive spirit of faith, and 
the true love of man, must be revived in the preachers of 
Christianity. 

The field now opened in our country for the preacher is an 
inspiriting one from its difficulty as well as from its greatness. 
There is a great want to be met as well as a vast field to be 
occupied. While every material interest is advancing, there 
is danger that true Christianity, or spiritual religion, will be 
left behind. The forms of Christianity are changing. Re- 
ligious denominations are disintegrating, and reuniting, if they 
reunite at all, in new combinations. The strife is renewed be- 
tween the ancient formalistic and authoritative idea of the 
church and the free idea (what in reality we esteem to be the 
Puritan idea) springing from a more popular theory, one not 
depending upon forms, or even upon rigid dogmas, but repre- 
senting rather the inward spirit and life. The Church of the 
Future so much talked of will be the body of those who are 
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animated and unified by the spirit of Christ, who cherish a 
common personal love and obedience of him as Lord and 
Head, and who draw from him the principles of a divine life. 
Not dreaming philanthropists, or radical reformers, or Augus- 
tinians, Arminians, or Calvinists, but Christians—gathered out 
of all other churches and religious bodies, they will con- 
stitute a living church, organized from a similar principle of 
life, and comprising in a more comprehensive and vital analy- 
sis the faith, intelligence, and growing religious strength of the 
land. Nv genuine evangelical element, or true doctrine, will be 
lost, but it will find fit if simpler and diviner forms of expres- 
sion than it now does in our best creeds and symbols—per- 
haps than our purest Puritanism exhibits. This Church of 
Christ will give its strength to works of real goodness and 
to the moral and spiritual redemption of man. It will 
oppose sin and selfishness in all their forms personal and 
social. It will be a church of living souls, not of dead formu. 
las. Therefore we believe that for a true ministry of Christ, 
courageous, honest, pure, able, eloquent, spiritual, there never 
was opened in the history of the world or in, any land such a 
field as in our country. Timid and time-serving preachers 
cannot stand up in the tremendous rush of material interests ; 
they cannot stem the tide of scepticism; they cannot show 
their heads in the wild storm of conflicting opinions that 
darkens the heavens and confuses all things—but only the 
strong and true—those who resolve to serve Christ and preach 
truth to the people—who are men full of the Holy Ghost— 
they can rule the storm and make head against it. Such 
strong leaders of the people are called for, and we cannot 
longer forbear reference to one to whom these remarks have 
pointed, as to him who deserves above any other living 
American minister the name of a great popular preacher. 
Other ministers of Christ may be more singly devoted to the 
work of saving souls; other ministers may be a hundred-fold 
more profound theologians, but few preachers living, or who 
have ever lived, have greater power with the people to do 
them good, than Henry Ward Beecher. While he is pre- 
eminently a popular preacher, he is not, in the common sense 
of the term, a sensational preacher, whose false popularity bas 
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been so graphically described by Dr. Chalmers in these 
words: * There is a high and far-sounding popularity which is 
indeed a most worthless article; felt by all who have it most 
to be greatly more oppressive than gratifying ; a popularity of 
stare, and pressure, and animal heat, and a whole tribe of other 
annoyances which it brings around the person of its unfortu- 
nate victim ; a popularity which rifles home of its society, 
and, by elevating a man above his fellows, places him in a re- 
gion of desolation, where the intimacies of human fellowship 
are unfelt, and where he stands a conspicuous mark for the 
shafts of malice, envy, and detraction ; a popularity, which, 
with its head among thorns, and its feet in the treacherous 
quicksands, has nothing to hold the agonies of its tottering 
existence but the hosannas of a drivelling generation!” Not 
such a popularity is Mr. Beecher’s. It rests on solider grounds. 
He remains rational, earnest, natural, scriptural, while mightily 
attractive to the popular mind and heart. 

Mr. Beecher is a man of genius, and cannot be imitated. 
The imitations are conclusive failures, like the fox that tries to 
copy the lion in his roar and ramp, or the blackbird that essays 
to sing like the thrush. Some one has said of Mr. Beecher, 
that he is indeed a preacher for the common people, but he is 
not a preacher for the educated and refined class. This is 
the highest praise to say that a man is a preacher to the com- 
mon people. He has Christ-like greatness who utters from the 
pulpit such words as these, and such wcrds are sown all through 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons: “I have seen the slave-wormnan whose 
fidelity was the means of the conversion of William Wirt— 
that eminent Richmond lawyer. I have known cases in which 
slaves carried salvation to whole plantations. I have known 
domestic servants that lived such disinterested and beautiful 
lives, that members of the household were converted through 
the influence of their example. The blossoms are not always 
on the tops of the trees. They are sometimes on the branches 
that are down near the ground. I have seen plain sewing 
women, I have seen the lowest in poverty, who stood with 
such erect, sweet, pure, heavenly-mindedness, that it was worth 
a man’s while to go and look at them, to renew his own faith.” 
Brave words! But this preacher can also preach to the re- 
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fined. Where truly is to be found a better definition of refine- 
ment than this from the sermon entitled “ Fragments of In- 
struction :”—“ Because you are a citizen of no mean republic, 
and because you are men, it is right for every one to aim at 
refinement. By refinement, I understand, comprehensively, 
the bringing to bear of reason and the imagination upon quali- 
ties and things in such a way that you see finer elements in 
them than otherwise you would see; finer than your senses 
see; finer than your common reason sees. Do not suppose 
that refinement belongs to any place, or to ‘any class. I admit 
that a man is better helped to be refined if he has the advanta- 
ges of refined society ; if he belongs to certain professions in 
which refinement is current ; or if he has certain lines of edu- 
cation. In other words, there is greater facility for gaining re- 
finement under these circumstances. But a man is not re- 
fined because he is a minister, nor because he is a lawyer, nor 
because he is a legislator, nor because he is an artist. He is 
refined because it is good for manhood to be refined.” There 
is no absolute monopoly, he judges, in this much glorified refine- 
ment, nor in any possession or manifestation of the beautiful. 
This is the birthright of every soul. No artist could reason 
with feeling more aglow or fresher eloquence than does Mr. 
Beecher for the true place that the beautiful holds in religion, 
as the correlation of moral and spiritual forces, as investing the 
Divine nature itself with its ineffable light as with a garment ; 
but the glory-of Mr. Beecher, is not that he has said deeper or 
more beautiful things on this theme than other men—not at 
all—but that he claims these splendid gifts for all, for the 
slave, for the beggar, as well as for the rich and the educated. 

On the other hand, no one who has studied Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons, and more elaborate addresses, can affirm that he is 
wanting also in the logical faculty. Whether it was logic, or 
whatever it was, it was something of power, and tenacious 
grip, and weight, that wrestled with, fought, and overthrew 
that big, turbulent English populace that roared out in defi- 
ance against the American orator in those stormy Liverpool 
meetings so memorable in the history of the late war. 

The first half of Mr. Beecher’s sermons is commonly taken 
up in a kind of ratiocination, or in a logical development of 
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the pure philosophy of the text—showing its harmony with 
the constitution of the mind and with the facts of being. 
He builds up this philosophical argument with considerable 
care. His metaphysics, it is true, belong neither to the Scotch 
nor the German school, that we can perceive, and it has been 
whispered that he has elaborated for himself a system of 
mental philosophy founded mainly on the “science” of phre- 
nology—but however that may be, he recognizes the need of 
metaphysics, and of philosophical reasoning and analysis in 
his instruction of the people in divine truth. 

In one department of reasoning, on the moral side of man’s 
nature, that which has relation to his conscience, moral tem- 
perament, affections, sensibilities, will—in all that goes to 
make character—he is powerful and penetrating. His reason- 
ing to the depths of human nature, sinking shafts as it were in 
the original soil of humanity, gives him a solid foundation to 
build on. The practical issues of the sermon thus have weight 
and authority, as if vitally connected with and springing from 
fundamental truth. After this philosophical or theoretical 
development of the text, exhibiting the harmony of its main 
idea with the moral constitution of man and the plan of his 
life under the government of God-—striking the leading thought 
of the text and viewing it in its fundamental relations to 
moral truth—then comes the freer illustration and application ; 
and here the sermon takes a broad range through the wide re- 
lations of human life, society, and business. The preacher 
still carries his philosophy along with him through these mani- 
fold applications of truth to life. He is ever pleading for the 
liberation of the true nature of man, or, as the old theologi- 
ans would call it, the “supralapsarian” nature of man, from 
the servitude of his lower or animal nature. His great aim is 
to bring out and build up a genuine Christian manhood, one 
made perfect in Christ. He says of man: “ He is born further 
from his nature than any other nature on earth—that some 
creatures are born right up to their nature. They have their 
whole nature at birth ; but man is ever striving to regain his 
true nature, and sorrow is the true conflict in men’s way to 
themselves.” His conception of religion—and here, doubt- 
less, is the place where he most lays himself open to the charge 
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so frequently made against him of a lack of the evangelic ele- 
ment—does not fasten itself upon the doctrinal idea, the dogma 
in form, but upon its underlying truth, or substance. “ The 
interior spiritual substance of religion is transcendently of 
more importance than its formulas, than the idea-forms, gov- 
ernment-forms, worship forms of the church.” He aims at 
that within the man that moulds his life—the soul’s interior 
and essential good. He says: “Iam so far from the binding 
sympathy of the schools that it would cost me nothing in a 
purely philosophical point of view, to take one or another side 
of any doctrinal question.” No man can express himself 
more strongly upon the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, and 
upon the utter need of God to cleanse the heart and convert 
the soul. In the orthodox “ plan of salvation,” however, in 
the employment of the words “ atonement,” the “ cross,” the 
“blood of Christ,” he does not come up to the requirements 
of the accepted theology of the church, and he would be in- 
discriminating, we judge, when pressed to close distinctions, 
and even to clear practical counsel to some minds seeking the 
way of forgiveness and eternal life, but he preaches what he 
claims to be the essence of the gospel,—God saving men in 
Christ. His theology may be summed up in the word—Christ. 
Christ is verily God, made personal to you and me—Christ 
dwelling in your hearts by faith—this is the sum and substance 
of his belief. He says to men—* You all have sinned, and 
are sinning. You don’t know the way to get back to God. 
Ohrist presents himself to you in the gospel and declar’s, I, 
your loving Lord, I, your Saviour, I, your Teacher and Friend, 
am the way. Love me, and let me walk with you all the 
time, and I will see that you have a perpetual consciousness of 
such a divine power as will give victory to the spiritual side of 
your nature over the sensual and lower side. Trust not your 
own strength. Love me, and let me love you, and I will save 
you.” And he says with feeling, “Tell me, have I failed to 
preach a living Christ? Tell me, have I failed to preach a 
Christ burning with sympathy for sinful men? Tell me, have 
I failed to show men, dying in their sins, that there was a love 
ot God that could put its arms about them, and cleanse them, 
and lift them up into its own felicity, if they were willing ? 
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Have I been faithless in this? Then God forgive me! for all 
my ministry has been empty. But to me the heaven has been 
one magnificent procession of divinities. To me Christ has 
been all in all, Alpha and Omega, beginning and end, ever- 
present, and qventiving, I have, to be sure, not preached a 
system of revelations. I have not used the abstract term plan 
of salvation. ‘I have not talked about the atonement. I have 
not undertaken to sound abstract doctrines in your ears. I 
have done better than that; and ! call God to witness that it 
is better. I have preached a living Jesus, as a Brother, a 
Friend, a Saviour, an everlasting God.” 

The sermon entitled “Sin against the Holy Ghost,” is one 
of the most powerful and instructive doctrinal discourses upon 
that solemn and mysterious theme that we have read ; and few 
sermons that have ever been written have less of the husk of 
dogma and more of the sweet fruit of spiritual doctrine in 
them, than his discourse on “ The Comforting God.” 

But it is not as a doctrinal, it is as a moral preacher, that he 
excels. Asa moral pathologist he is wonderfully subtle in his 
perception of purpose and motive, understanding the bad 
tendencies as well as the nobler instincts of the human heart, 
following out a moral truth that another preacher would give 
in some dry formalistic husk of statement into its living issues 
in character, enlarging, developing, showing how it works in 
real life, in the family, the street, the church, tracking mean- 
ness to its hiding places, unearthing concealed selfishness, 
rousing the indolent and sensual, encouraging the meek heart, 
helping the doubting, seeing good where others would see 
only evil, and striving to build up a true manhood in the 
erring, imperfect, and lost. He thinks that Christianity has 
established a new social standard, and that men are not to be 
judged by their rank, wealth, or accidental circumstances, but 
by their moral worth. He has practical faith in human broth- 
erhood ; and, in this connection we would say, that his ideas re- 
specting the unity of the Christian church are nowhere more 
vigorously set forth than in thesermon on “ The Apostolic Theo- 
ry of Preaching.” We should like to quote the whole of that 
broad and magnificent statement of Christian toleration ending 
with the apostrophe: ‘“‘O sun! come from the winter to the 
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spring and let there be universal buds and flowers.” We would 
only express a livelier hope than the preacher does, that even 
outward differences and sectarian distinctions that really exert 
vast evil influence on the inward life of Christian unity, as the 
spirit of peace and light makes progress in the church, will 
become less and less, and that there shal] be, not indeed the 
the rigid uniformity of death, but the living unity of one 
body, inoving in unconscious harmony of parts, and joined in 
all its parts by one inworking spirit. 

It is time that we should say a word upon the rhetorical 
characteristics of Mr. Beecher’s discourses. While Mr. Beech- 
er’s thoughts are not always marked by originality, and there 
are evident signs that he seizes upon the living thoughts of 
the age, the best ideas in current literature, the fresh fruits of 
the advanced science and thinking of the best minds—that he 
is the expression rather than the original source of thought— 
yet his forms of thought and expression are only and inimita- 
bly his own. We do not recall at this moment but a single 
quotation from a foreign source, and that from Lord Bacon, in 
any of his discourses. With such an exhaustless fecundity of 
invention he has in truth no need to quote trom others. 

Especially in his illustrations, in which lies one great ele- 
ment of his popularity, he employs everything that his hand 
ean lay itself upon, from the last truth of science to the most 
insignificant fact or object in nature. One can almost seem to 
trace the natural genesis of his illustrations in any given ser- 
mon. Let us take for example the discourse entitled ‘“ Soul- 
drifting.” Our notion is, though we know nothing about it, 
that Mr. Beecher, when he composed that sermon, was living 
in the summer time at a farm or country house by the sea- 
shore. He might indeed have been living in mid-winter in 
Brooklyn, writing in his study by the light of a sea coal fire ; 
but we only speak from the internal evidence of the produc- 
tion itself. He strolls in the afternoon sunshine along the 
beach in thoughtful mood, listening to the lapping sound of 
the little waves as they kiss the shore at his feet. He lifts up 
his eyes and catches sight of the mournful skeleton of a dis- 
tant wreck lying on the sands. It stirs his thought and imagi- 
nation. He begins on the spot to develop a sermon from the 
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text, “‘ Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
vail,” in this striking and beautiful way—“ When a ship is 
sailing, the anchor is of no use; but when the ship would lie 
still, it is the anchor that holds it. It is not alone a storm that 
requires the good otlices of an anchor. In the calmness of a 
harbor, a ship needs it. In the fairest weather, when winds 
are as gentle as if a dove’s wings had produced them, a ship 
will still drift. The silent current, the soft palms of the tiniest 
ripples that plash against the sides, gradually push her along ; 
and she will ground upon the flats, or strike upon the shore, 
or grate upon the harsh ledges. So long as a ship is under 
headway, the rudder can hold her to her course ; but as soon 
as she is sheltered, and would fain lie still, she must have an 
anchor. ‘The soul is like a ship. So long as it is moving with 
strong impulsion, it holds its course easily. When earnest im- 
pulses cease, then, unless something holds the soul steadfast, it 
drifts ; and drifting is far more dangerous to a soul than to a 
ship. It drifts into doubt; and out of doubts come morbid 
impulses, come reactions of the most dangerous kind. * * 
The soul, thus bestead, suffers, and despairs, and sometimes 
is driven up by the tides and winds, in some vernal or autum- 
nal night, so far on the sand that the waters, once gone, never 
come up so high again. It lies wrecked. What a ship is on 
the sand, cracking in the sun, gaping at every seam, useless, 
pitiable, unable to help itself or be helped—that is the soul 
drifting, and gone up on the arid sands of unbelief.” 

But the evening shadows coming on, the sultry summer air 
upon the sandy ocean-shore is filled with stinging insects as 
well as beautiful moths and night-millers, and the preacher in- 
troduces the fanciful and striking image of the strange flitting 
thoughts that haunt the night of unbelief. On the morning, 
resuming his stroll along the sea, he sees some little children 
playing in a boat that lies half in the water and half on the 
sands, and who are striving to push the boat into deep water, 
and he draws from the scene an illustration of the instinctive de- 
sire of the sceptical mind to unloose itself from the familiar 
moorings of the fathers’ belief, and to do something new in the 
untried realm of truth. He saunters back into the garden, 
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where a large vine lies prostrate and tangled upon the ground— 
its glories in the dust-—-having been brought to that low estate 
from the rash idea of its owner to improve its condition and to 
erect under it a more seemly trellis—and in this he sees the 
condition of those who abandon old faiths and creeds too sud- 
denly, before they have obtained new props and pillars for 
their spiritual affections and growth to support themselves 
upon. A ladder leans carelessly against the house, where 
these improvements are going on; and this meditation upon 
the principle of faith still being the theme on which all these 
diverse figures are strung, he seizes also upon this ladder as a 
symbolism well fitted to its own climbing thought. Then the 
sermon which began by the sea-shore ends, too, as it were by 
the sea. Off in the bay some light craft swings indolently 
around, as it is lifted by the incoming tide upen its easy but 
firm cable, and the writer, his glance resting upon it as he 
muses, comes back from a long circuit of moral disquisition 
to the thoughts and courses of the ocean once more, and he says : 
“Here is the anchor. This is what the apostle was speaking 
of. This is the hope of immortality through Jesus Christ, 
which is ‘ an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast, and which 
enters into that within the vail ’—into the very holy of holies. 
With his central and controlling power established, any soul 
may safely swing in any circuit it pleases, within due measure. 
Once let a ship anchor out .in the bay, and though it may let 
out many fathoms of cable, and though it may, in swinging, 
become tangled with other craft, if the anchor has a good 
hold, and the cable is strong, the ship is safe. Once let a 
man’s soul get anchored upon God, and he may swing around 
in wide circuits of speculation and doubt, and he will not be 
materially hurt. He has an anchor that brings him up in due 
time. But a man that has no faith, a man that is without 
God, a man that is destitute of an anchor, and that drifts a 
wanderer in God’s universe—wo be to him! How helpless is 
& man that has no faith in himself, and not much trust in men, 
and no definite belief, and no God, and no hope !” 

These are nearly all the figures, in the order in which they 
occur in the sermon, and they seem to come along in this nat- 
ural, living, and fresh manner, starting up, like highlanders, 
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out of every hedge and hillock on the way. His illustrations 
are undoubtedly suggested by actual things, by those objects 
that lie in his path, whether he waiks by the sea-shore, over 
the fields, through the streets of the crowded city, or, sitting at 
home he makes mental excursions, being quickened by the sug- 
gestion of some picture on the walls, or catches from the fresh- 
ly-cut leaves of the book he is reading a glimpse of other 
scenes in the luxuriant tropics, or in the death-bound ice-fields 
of the polar regions. Nothing comes amiss to him. Every- 
thing is a winged vehicle of truth. We see in him as in the 
old’preachers and prophets the high moral uses of the imagi- 
nation. He has the poet’s quick eye to see the spiritual sense 
in the homeliest things, in the most common facts and events. 
These are not always, it is true, of a highly religious character. 
Every one who has been a boy, is delighted by the humorous 
description of the school-boy on a Saturday afternoon who 
roams the fields and woods with an old rusty gun whose trigger 
is hopelessly out of order, and who makes heroic efforts at 
achievement under immense difficulties. Such an illustration 
forces a smile, perhaps broadening into a laugh, on the most 
solemn face, but it is by no means sure that wholesome humor 
in the pulpit, when it comes naturally, when sudden and irre- 
sistible, and when it is made subservient to more earnest ob- 
jects, is always out of place. The medieval preachers, Lati- 
mer, Luther, and most of the old reformers, did not think so. 
At least this is Mr. Beecher’s effective way often of getting a 
hearing, of making his speech vivid, of rousing attention, of 
giving truth an incisive force, darting it into the open and un- 
guarded place. Like Shakespeare, he first makes the people 
laugh and then weep; as he says in his characteristic illustra 
tion (not this we believe a pulpit one) of a milk-pan filled 
with milk, that to tip it.on one side is of a certainty to ensure 
a corresponding rise on the other. This is very hazardous in 
such serious work as preaching, and few can imitate Mr. 
Beecher in this, and doubtless many people are justly offended 
even in him. But who is there that cannot feel the beauty 
and force of such a natural and simple illustration as the follow- 
ing from the sermon on “The Problem of Joy and Suffering 
in Life”—“ When the rude ox or fierce wind has broken off 
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the shrub, and laid it down on the ground lacerated and torn, 
it lies there but a few hours before the force of nature in the 
stem and in the root begins to work; and some new buds 
shoot out ; and before the summer shall have gone round, the 
restorative effort of nature will bring out on that shrub other 
branches. And shall the heart of man be crushed, and God 
send sweet influences of comfort from above to inspirit it, and 
that heart not be able to rise above its desolateness?” Mr. 
Beecher is a poet, and it takes something of a poet to preach 
Christ’s gospel. Who cannot understand the rough vigor of 
words like these—*‘ If you choose to take a pole and stir up men 
from the bottom, you will find plenty ot mud ”—or of the graph- 
ie and shrewd figure of digging up a tree and cutting off its 
long anchoring and holding tap-root, in the sermon entitled 
“The victorious power of Faith.” Illustrations so fresh, apt, 
homely, natural, forcible. form an element of style that may 
be called its vital expression, and which is, after all, nothing 
more than stating truth itself in such living forms that it 
comes home to the common mind, and, while it pleases, fastens 
as with a nail. Old truths are brought out in new and vivid 
lights. Abstract truth grows picturesque and concrete. It 
beats with the life-blood of the present. There is found to be 
instruction in everything, good in everything. The elements 
of common sense, of reasonableness, of nature, of a large hu- 
manity, are in such preaching. When he says of a child that 
as soon as he knows how to love father and mother, and to say 
“Dear father,” and “ Dear mother,” then he knows how to 
love and worship Ged ”—people say “ that is true,” and they 
think they have thought this themselves before Mr. Beecher 
thought it, notwithstanding that they have acquired a new 
idea. He thus makes the people a part with himself; he 
takes them into his confidence ; he strikes into the real cur- 
rent of their thinking; he speaks as if speaking out of their 
thought. There is a strong propulsion given to his words 
by the combined unconscious consent of many minds who, 
a8 it were, listen approvingly as if to their own ideas. He 
has indeed found the great secret of popular power such 
as John the Baptist had, such as St. Bernard had, such as 
Luther had. He is a “king of men” in moral and spiritual 
VOL, XXIX. 29 
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things. He takes hold of all classes. Old men read his ser- 
mons when they can read nothing else out of the Bible. In 
the log-house of the pioneer the “ Plymouth pulpit ” is preach- 
ing. Young men in the Universities go to his discourses as to 
fresh springs, and many a young man who has lost interest in 
the old doctrines has been brought back to the life and sub- 
stance of truth by perhaps reading in the newspaper the re- 
ports of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. He is encouraging to those 
in doubt. He is a hope-bringer He believes in man. He 
helps men. He is sympathetic to every kind of mind. He 
does not croak or scold. He is not solemn and stately, though 
he is earnest, and sometimes terribly so. How impressive the 
conclusion of the discourse on “ Preparation for Death !” 
Few preachers have pursued this awful theme with a tread 
of more prophetic majesty and power, and yet with more 
of the sweetness and light of Christian truth. But no one 
can trifle with such preaching as that. The most care- 
less and profligate youth would be arrested by it as by the 
strong hand of an elder brother who knows the world and the 
human heart, who speaks not with a weak sentimentality but 
with the authority of love, of righteousness, and of commun- 
ion with God. The influence of Mr. Beecher as a preacher to 
young men who swarm to the metropolis by myriads, and who 
crowd the galleries of his church Sunday after Sunday with eager 
and attentive throngs, is of incalculable good. They cannot 
hear his shrewd and plain-spoken counsel, sent home to the heart 
by all that rouses and attracts manhood, and go away and 
plunge into vice. It is impossible. The impression must 
wear off, the moral sense must grow dull, the nerve of manly 
self-denial must be relaxed, before the youth ean turn again to 
low pleasures with any zest. Mr. Beecher doubtless himself 
might select a fresher illustration, but we would liken him to 4 
moral light house standing on a dangerous reef, dashed by the 
waves that ruar around it, and sending its warning and en- 
couraging beams far over the wild waters; and who knows 
how many a bark half-wrecked and driving on to destruction 
has been saved by its light? Such preaching is better than the 
most dignified disquisitions on scientific theology, arranged 
according to the approved models and methods of systematic 
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discourse, cold, intellectual, shining like stars in the wintry 
night millions of miles distant in the firmament of heaven. 
Not that doctrinal preaching does not have its valuable 
office and place ; there must be the stars in heaven as well as 
the fires on earth for our guidance and light. And Mr. Beecher 
does not, it seems to us, sufficiently prize the need of a clearly- 
defined theological philosophy—a consistent system of truth— 
which prevents incongruous and rash statement, and which 
appeals to the reason. The practical element which is s0 
noble a one is indescribably aided by being grounded upon the 
speculative element, and he who preaches from a well-wrought 
philosophy of faith will bring to bear more of solid weight upon 
any one point than the preacher can who is no theologian ; 
and, above all, he will not be obliged to construct a new philos- 
ophy every time he preaches. Such preaching has in it the 
prime qualities of instruction, authority, strength, and is 
really conservative of the evangelic element, which must have 
adogmatic form as a covering to preserve the tender life-seed 
of divine truth. The preacher who neglects or despises the 
study of theology is like the scientist at the present day who 
should attempt to investigate and teach the phenomena of the 
natural world by the instrumentality of his own crude, brief, 
and incomplete theory, knowing nothing of the theories upon 
which science has progressively advanced step by step toward 
the broader and clearer, and, at the same time, more intimate 
knowledge of physical truth. And men should have given 
them by the preacher of the New Testament, in clear state- 
ments, the vital truths of the gospel—not the formal plan of 
salvation it may be—but, at least, in what that salvation con 
sists, and how it is attained. They should know Christ’s real 
work, his true efficiency in men’s spiritual redemption. They 
should be made to understand the way of eternal life through 
the mediation of the Son of God, and this should be definitely 
communicated, and not be lost sight of in generalities however 
noble and eloquent. 

Mr. Beecher is an epoch-making man. We hold him to be 
the best exponent of that new style of preaching providen. 
tially adapted to meet the wants and the new spirit of this age, 
and to reach the great masses of the people, fast falling away 
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from the old formal and unsympathetic methods of teaching. 
He will have exerted more of moulding influence upon the 
style of preaching and modes of popular religious thought in 
his age, than any other man. Far less scholarly and _philo- 
sophically profound than Robertson, though with much of his 
spiritual earnestness and contempt of mere orthodox cant 
without the truth’s reality, less solid in argument than Thomas 
Binney, less original in thought than Bushnell, less learned as 
a theologian and exegete than hundreds of preachers in Eng- 
land and America, less brilliant than the great French preach- 
ers, dead and living, none of them may compare with him in 
popular power, in his sway over the minds and hearts of living 
men. This is not only because of his powerful genius but be- 
cause of his true comprehension of the age and of the Ameri- 
can mind, because of his large-souled human sympathy, be 
cause he preaches out of himself and his own intensely-felt and 
heart-wrought doctrine instead of out of a mere doctrinal sys- 
tem; and, above all, because he is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the gospel of Christ, and speaks as it were from the 
radiant center of its divine heart of love and power. What 
Unitarian preacher, or what radical reformer, even the great- 
est, can aspire to a tithe of his popular power in this country, 
or ever will? 

The people are with him. They always hear him gladly! 
They throng atter him in great multitudes that would fain be 
fed,—might we dare to reverently hint the shadow of the 
shade of such a resemblance,—fed in the wilderness of this 
barren world of selfish living with the bread of life! It is be- 
cause they believe that he dispenses the true word of Christ, 
the nourishing, multiplying, divine word of life. His preach- 
ing has in it the vital element of divine love. He has living 
thoughts springing from fellowship with the spirit of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The prime source of his thinking 
and preaching is ardent, personal love to Christ as God, even 
as in the primitive times of the church, that were the times of 
her greatest triumphs. He has brought hope, and brightness, 
and good cheer—as if we could hear the angelic song agaid 
more clearly—into the dulled and lifeless Christianity of the 
age. He makes people feel the sweet penetrative love of God 
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in Christ. He makes them feel their own meanness, and sin, 
and spiritual death without Christ. His language is often full 
of tenderest pathos and yearning over the souls of men. He 
has both a loving and a bold speech, one that scorches with 
unerring instinct the sins and follies of society, of the house- 
hold, the pulpit, the bar, the bench, the counting-room, the 
fashionable world, high life and low life, and seeks to save the 
lost. His words have an immediate effect upon the morality 
of the nation and the salvation of the world. 

How can we descend to notice the spots on this magnificent 
and beneficent orb,—the faults of style and the violations of 
taste? We would indeed but glance at them, and do so be- 
cause young preachers sometimes unconsciously reproduce 
these while endeavoring to imitate his great qualities. 

Mr. Beecher may perhaps afford to be a little careless now 
and then of the settled canons of good style, but others can- 
not; for, for men to become efficient in any art, they must 
learn to obey rules, they must patiently endure training in the 
principles of that art. This is the inexorable condition of suc- 
cess. No one can be at once free either in religioy or in art. 
As in music, “ until one has mastered every conceivable diffi- 
enlty he cannot dream of producing the most distant musical 
effect,” so, in some sense it is true, that in writing and preach- 
ing ove must come under instruction, and must master diffi- 
culties by painfully working through them. While Mr. 
Beecher has a wonderfully facile and beautiful use of language, 
he has not always a pure and correct use. His words are 
often obsolete, provincial, and inelegant, and his sentences are 
loosely and sometimes ungrammatically constructed, although 
the thought shines unembarrassed through this medley by its 
own light and clearness. The tendency also to lack of dignity 
of style may belong to a large nature that almost always has 
some streak ot honest coarseness in its composition; but the 
thoroughly secular tone, the careless and jocular vein of re- 
mark in the pulpit, does sensibly wound the devotional suscepti- 
bility of some hearers, and rubs off harshly the delicate bloom 
of sacred awe in the worship of God’s house, though the sweet- 
ness and purity of the preacher’s unpremeditated prayers, 
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rising like streams of richest devotional music, would seem to 
go far to make up for any fault of this kind. 

Then what earthly possible reason is there of Mr. Beech- 
er’s raving and bellowing, and tearing a passion to tatters, and 
being so unconscionably loud and explosive where there is no 
need of it, as if mere loudness were force? 

The greatest men—for instance, Bismarck—are not always 
the best speakers ; but we have wondered in listening to Mr. 
Beecher, why a man so constantly speaking as he is, and whose 
life and vocation it is to speak, does not perceive, that after a 
certain limit of stress and action has been reached, nothing of 
impressiveness is added to a thought by an additional violence 
of delivery—that the deepest volume of a torrent always goes 
smoothly. Wendell Phillips understands this thing better. 

But we must close this spontaneous and quite unstudied 
strain of remark. The theme is so rich that it has been, we 
feel, most inadequately treated, but these words have come 
from a true pride in our great pulpit orator, from a sincere ad- 
miration and veneration of the man, and from a desire to 
point outy as well as we are able, to young preachers, some of 
the lessons to be drawn from such an example, that they must 
unbar their minds to nature and to every free spiritual influ- 
ence, that they must love more fervently, that they must put 
down the animal in their natures, that they must lay aside 
indolence and self-conceit, that they must not only study 
books but men, that they must despise both the praises and 
the menaces of men, that they must struggle, and fight, and 
pray, looking to Christ as the sustainer and the crown-giver. 
To such, preaching to the people “the glad tidings” is the 
greatest and the most beautiful of human occupations. 
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_ Artiotzs IV.—THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


A History of the Free Churches of England from A. D. 
1688 to A. D. 1851. By Herperr 8, Sxeats. Second 
edition. London: Arthur Miall. New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Co. 8vo. pp. 638. 


In a ponderous but very readable volume of more than six 
hundred pages, Mr. Herbert S. Skeats (of whom we know 
nothing more) gives the history of the Protestant Dissenters 
from the Established Church of England, beginning with the 
expulsion of the Stuart dynasty, and coming down to the 
census of 1851. We in this country are familiar with the 
story of Puritanism from the date of the Reformation—or 
rather from Wycliffe and the Lollards; for it is inseparably 
blended with our own ecclesiastical history. But this volume 
tells a story with which American readers are naturally less 
familiar. 

Modern Dissent in England is doubtless the historic sequel 
of the old Puritanism. The names of the great Puritans, 
Baxter, Howe, Calamy, and the rest—the memories of the 
Westminster Assembly and the Long Parliament—are a por- 
tion of what the Free Churches of England have inherited 
from the past. Yet the men who occupy, to-day, the position 
once held by the Puritans, properly so called, are not the Dis- 
senters, but rather the thoroughly Protestant members of the 
Establishment—the Calvinistic or Low Church party—those 
who regard Ritualism with a religious abhorrence. They are 
the modern Puritans, believers in a national church estab- 
lished by the State, but dissatisfied with the discipline and ten- 
dencies of the national church as it is. They are unlike their 
predecessors, the Puritans of the hervic age, in that they 
meekly submit to existing regulations, and do not brave the 
penalties of non-couformity. They are neither imprisoned nor 
silenced ; they are not deprived of their livings; they are not 
driven into exile; they go not forth to plant in some wilder- 
ness a new church purified from all medisval corruption ; they 
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do not even agitate their native country for a further reforma- 
tion ; they satisfy their consciences with protesting against the 
antique novelties brought in by men who are trying to get rid 
ot even that measure of reformation which was wrought by 
Queen Elizabeth. The Dissenters have been, in reality, ever 
since the date from which Mr. Skeats begins his story, Sepa- 
ratists from the Church of England, as by law established, and 
not a Puritan or reforming party within the Church of Eng. 
land. 

Under the Long Parliament, the Church of England was 
essentially a Presbyterian establishment, though the details of 
a classical and synodical government, like that in Scotland, 
were never perfected. Under the Protectorate, there were 
some clergy:nen who preferred the Congregational polity, and 
were permitted to “‘ gather” churches on the platform of that 
polity in their parishes or in the ecclesiastical edifices in which 
they ministered. But the restoration of the monarchy in the 
person of Charles II. was followed by the Act of Uniformity 
and the memorable expulsion of nearly two thousand non con- 
forming ministers from their places in the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. Of those ejected ministers, very few were Sepa- 
ratists or Independents; the great majority were Puritans, 
heartily accepting the theory of a national church established 
by law. They were commonly known as Presbyterians ; 
though many of them repudiated that name, and, with Baxter, 
avowed their preference for a reduced or parochial episcopacy 
after the scheme proposed by Archbishop Usher. For nearly 
forty years they cherished a dying hope of so much reforma 
tion in the Church of England as would permit them to serve 
in its ministry. What they desired and waited for was not 
merely to be tolerated as seceders from the established order, 
but rather to be comprehended in the establishment. It was 
not till the great men of the Puritan age had gone to their 
graves, and the liberal intentions of William III. had been 
thwarted and finally baffled by the fanatical toryism of Par- 
liament, that the Non-conformists generally accepted the situ- 
ation and gave up their cherished hope of comprehension. 
Despair and the Toleration Act converted the Puritans into 
Protestant Dissenters. Thenceforward their congregations, 
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instead of being merely provisional arrangements to serve a 
temporary purpose, began to be permanent institutions inde- 
pendent of the state. 

The revolution, then, of 1688, followed by the Toleration 
Act in 1689, marks the end of Puritanism as a struggle for 
reformation in the state church. Although the desire and 
the hope of “ comprehension ” lingered for many years in many 
minds on each side of the line between Conformists and Non- 
conformists, the story, from that date, exhibits the growth of 
religious institutions organized and maintained on what is now 
called “the voluntary principle.” The Puritans, with their 
full belief that ecclesiastical reformation was the duty of the 
state, found themselves under a necessity either of compro- 
mising their consciences or of becoming reformers on their own 
account by gathering voluntary churches independent of the 
legally established Church of England. With all their dislike 
of Separation, they found themselves in the position of Sepa- 
ratists. They were “compelled to volunteer ;” and the differ- 
ence between a voluntary church established by Puritans or 
Presbyterians and a voluntary church established by Sepa- 
ratists or Independents became, as the hope of comprehension 
slowly died away, too little to be easily measured. Less than 
three years after the Revolution, less than two years after the 
passage of the Toleration Act, the difference was felt to be so 
slight, that a scheme of union between the ministers of the two 
denominations was contrived at London, and was joyfully 
accepted not only there but in many other parts of England. 
The platform of principles on which the union was affected, is 
said to have been drawn up by John Howe, and is singularly 
related to the history of American Cangregationalism. Ap- 
proved and commended by the Saybrook Synod in 1708, it 
acquired a sort of authority in the Connecticut churches, and 
became, in some degree, a precedent for later “plans of 
union” with Presbyterians. Its full title, as originally pub- 
lished, was, “ Heads of Agreement assented to by the United 
Ministers in and about London, formerly called Presbyterian 
and Congregational ; not as a measure for any national consti- 
tution, but for the preservation of order in our congregations 
that cannot come up to the common rule by law established.’’ 
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The attempted fusion of the two denominations into one was 
baffled by personal and theological controversies that arose 
soon afterwards, and not by any incompatibility in respect to 
church government. The so-called Presbyterian churches in 
England at that time were mutually independent; and the 
“ Heads of Agreement” hardly differ from the Oambridge 
Platform except as it is less argumentative and theoretical, 
more compendious in its statement of principles, and gener- 
ally more felicitous in expression. No good reason can be 
discovered for the failure of the attempt. Had the fusion of 
the two denominations in one confederation of churches been 
effected in accordance with the Heads of Agreement, the Free 
Churches of England would have been, from the date of the 
Toleration Act, a more powerful element in the religious life 
of the nation than they have ever been till within the last 
forty years. 

The existence of Non-conforming churches in England, since 
the Toleration Act, as well as before, has been a contiuued con- 
flict with the spirit of oppression. While they have been free 
in the sense of being constituted as voluntary associations, their 
freedom in relation to the civil pewer has been only a limited 
“toleration ”"—the very word implying that they existed not 
because they had a right to exist, but only by concession 
from a power which had a right to prohibit their existence. 
In order to understand the legal status of dissenters from the 
doctrine or ritual of the ecclesiastical establishment in Eng- 
land, at the date at which the old Puritanism was compelled to 
identify itself with Separation, and till the reign of George IV., 
it is necessary to recollect the gist and extent of the memora- 
ble Toleration Act which was all that William the Deliverer 
could obtain from his Parliament, by way of concession to Pro- 
testant Dissenters. That act does not acknowledge at all the 
right of an Englishman to hold any opinion or to worship in 
any way different from the opinions and the worship estab- 
lished by Queen Elizabeth and reéstablished under Charles IL. 
It grounds itself not on any consideration of justice, but only 
on the consideration of political expediency: ‘ Forasmuch as 
some ease to scrupulous consciences, in the exercise of religion, 
may be an effectual means to unite their Majesties’ Protestant 
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subjects in interest and affection.” In view of that considera- 
tion the legislative power of England enacted that persons dis- 
senting from the Church of England might be exempted from 
the operation of existing laws against separate assemblies for 
worship and against absence from the parish churches, on con- 
dition of their making certain oaths and declarations supposed 
to be necessary for the security of the kingdom and of the 
established religion; but with a proviso that no meeting of 
dissenters held “ with the doors locked, barred, or bolted,” and 
no person present in such a meeting should have the benefit of 
the exemption. Dissenting ministers were required to sub- 
scribe the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England except 
three and a part of a fourth—an additional exception being 
made in favor of Antipedobaptists. A special provision was 
also made for “ certain other persons ” (Quakers), who, instead 
of the oath, were to make a solemn affirmation, and, instead 
of the Articles, were to subscribe a profession of their belief in 
the Divine Trinity. But no assembly of Dissenters could 
have the offered toleration unless it should be held in a place 
previously certified and registered as a place of worship. As- 
semblies of registered Dissenters, with registered ministers, in 
registered houses, were to be protected from disturbance and 
insult. Such was the Toleration Act under which dissent from 
the Church of England began to be, under the laws of Eng- 
land, not quite a crime. 

To trace the limits of the religious liberty conceded by that 
memorable Act, we must remember what it did not concede. 
First, the Act itself provided explicitly that no Dissenter 
should be exempted from the payment of tithes and other dues 
for the support of the established worship. Secondly, by the 
Corporation Act, made in the height of the reaction under 
Charles II., they were excluded from office in every municipal 
corporation ; a participation in the Lord’s Supper, according 
to the established ritual, as well as a profession under oath that 
it is unlawful, on any pretence whatever, to take arms against 
the king, being exacted of all persons elected to such offices. 
Thirdly, the Test Act, though it was made chiefly for the pur- 
pose of preventing Charles IT. and his brother James II., then 
heir presumptive to the crown, from filling all offices of trust 
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and honor with Roman Catholics, was so framed as to be 
equally effective for the, exclusion of dissenting Protestants 
from every office, civil or military ; the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, received in some parisk church, on some Lord’s day, 
immediately after divine service and sermon, being made, as 
in the Corporation Act, a test or condition. No exemption 
from the demands or the penalties of that act was provided by 
the Act of Toleration. In the intendment of English law, a 
dissenter from the established Church, be he ever so able and 
upright, was unworthy to serve his country in any public 
employment—unworthy to sit in Parliament or on the bench 
of any court—unworthy to hold a commission in the army or 
navy—unworthy to be a custom-house officer or an excise- 
man—unwor hy to hold the meanest office for which the most 
worthless man might qualify himself by profanely receiving 
the sacramental bread and cup from the hands of an Anglican 
priest. Fourthly, by similar tests, all dissenters were excluded 
from the national universities—not only from fellowships and 
offices of government or instruction, not only from degrees, 
but even from matriculation. In all these respects, dissenters, 
of every Protestant name, were still to be not outlaws indeed, 
but legally outcasts from English society. In the view of 
English law and statemanship they were a dangerous class that 
must be tolerated for reasons of political expediency, but could 
not be trusted; and that was therefore to be kept under, 
stigmatized, circumscribed with legal disabilities, and shut out 
from opportunities and means of liberal culture. So lately as 
twenty years ago, when the most offensive legal disabilities 
had been taken off, the overbearing appeal of English society 
towards dissenters was such that an American in England, to 
whom an English friend was repeating the complaint, then so 
common there, of the treatment to which free negroes were 
subjected in our free States, replied, “ Yes; it is a shame to 
our country that colored people in the free States are almost 
as badly treated as Dissenters are in England.” 

It is now a little more than two hundred years since the ex- 
pulsion of the old Puritanism from the established Church of 
England ; a little less than two hundred years since separation 
from the national establishment to worship God in free asso- 
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ciations of Christian believers ceased to be a crime by the laws 
of England, and began to be tolerated as an evil which could 
not be forcibly suppressed. The volume which we are com- 
mending exhibits the progress of religion and of religious lib- 
erty in those two centuries of English history. After an 
introductory chapter, reviewing summarily the conflicts and 
sufferings of Non-conformity from the Reformation to the Revo- 
lution, Mr. Skeats narrates the story of the Free Churches, 
including under that name Baptists and Quakers as well as 
Presbyterians and Independents. Of course the relation of 
those bodies to the civil government—the disabilities which 
were the penalty even of tolerated dissent from the Established 
Church—the harsher penalties which were sometimes ordained 
by acts of legislation—the methods of evasion, of protest, of 
passive resistance, o1 of petition and public agitation, which 
were from time to time employed—the steady malignity of 
Toryism, never yielding but by compulsion to the progress of 
ideas, and always ready to persecute when it had power—the 
slow concessions made to the discovery that Free Churches 
were a fixed fact, as intractable, at least, as any other fact of 
the British constitution, and were not to be got rid of withont 
the total luss of English liberty—the growth of a more tolerant 
spirit, first spreading among the people, and at last registering 
itself in acts of Parliament—are a large portion of the history. 
But other topics are by no means neglected. The decay of 
spiritual religion; the coming in of religious indifference, po- 
lite but undisguised contempt for Christianity ; the dead Ortho- 
doxy and dead Unitarianism of the eighteenth century; the 
efforts of Dissenters (shamefully excluded from the universi- 
ties) to provide for themselves (though under the ban of the 
law) such means of learning and intellectual discipline as were 
essential to their progress; the contributions of Dissenters to 
the theological and religious literature of the English language ; 
their sympathy and activity in the religious awakening of Eng- 
land under Whitfield and the Wesleys; and their participation 
in the nineteenth century work of Christian propagandism, and 
of universal philanthropy prompted by Christian thought, are 
duly recorded. 





Articte V.—YALE COLLEGE—SOME THOUGHTS 
RESPECTING ITS FUTURE. 


Ture is a somewhat general feeling, we believe, among 
those who are most deeply interested in Yale College, that the 
institution is about entering on a new era of its existence, 
The work of the last seventy years, it is felt, has been a good 
and a great one, but it is mainly accomplished. Like that of 
the first century of the College history, and like that of every 
epoch in the progress of every growing institution, it has laid 
the foundation for what is larger and higher than itself—not 
higher, indeed, in the nobleness of the working, but in that the 
working is nearer to the final and full completion of the plan. 
The past now is to open itself toward and into the future, and 
a great step forward is to be or ought to be taken. Indica- 
tions of this are seen on every side, The suggestions which 
are presented by those who think earnestly upon the subject 
of education ; the criticisms of the College which, for some 
reason or other, have been so frequent of late and which, we 
regret to say, have not been always made either in a wise or a 
generous spirit; the proposition to change the governing board 
ot the institation by the introduction of new members from 
the alumni; and the sentiments and aspirations of the instruc- 
tors within the College walls, all alike bear witness that the 
coming years are looked upon as containing within themselves 
possibilities and hopes, which as yet have been unrealized. 
Wirat are to be the characteristic features of the new era, and 
what its peculiar and distinctive work, are, therefore, questions 
of much importance, at the present time, and worthy of serious 
consideration. Our object in this Article is to present some 
thoughts as a partial answer to these questions. 

The first and most important work to be done in the years 
immediately before us is, as we believe, a work of wnification. 
Yale College, like most of the older American Colleges, began 
as asort of high school. It carried forward the education of 
the young men who came to it beyond the point which they 
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had reached in the lower schools of the time, and opened the 
way for them to enter upon their active life. But it was lim- 
ited in its aims, and in the results which it accomplished, by 
the limitations of the age. Men had not come, as yet, to take 
the widest views of education. The various sciences and 
branches of learning had scarcely begun to develop them- 
selves—some of them had not begun to exist. Even in the de- 
partment of theological science, which was nearest to the 
minds of the fathers, the demands and possibilities were com- 
paratively small, A general course, moving on but a little 
way, was all which, as it would seem, could be devised. The 
wisdom of the early founders was displayed, not in their ac- 
complishment of the entire work, but in the fact that the plan 
which they formed was one which would, readily and natu- 
rally, enlarge itself to meet every requirement or change of 
the future, so soon as the demand should arise. The school, 
which they established, would become a university in the 
course of generations. The College, which, in their day, was 
a whole in itself, would gradually become but one among sev- 
eral portions of a greater institution. It would lose something 
of its own prominence as it associated with itself other depart- 
ments for more special training, but it would gain a new 
honor in their company, which it could never know without 
them. It was after the beginning of the present century that 
the change came. The new features of the times, and the 
growth to which we have alluded in all branches of knowl- 
edge, gave the opportunity, and, in giving the opportunity, 
they presented the call for a new work. The sagacious and 
farseeing mind of the remarkable man who, at that period, 
had the interests of the College in his special keeping, under- 
stood the call. He saw that, if the institution lingered in the 
old work, it might increase, indeed, in numbers and in influ- 
ence, but it could never take the high place which was offered 
to it among the educational institutions of the country. Pro- 
fessional schools must be established, which should take the 
students at their graduation from the collegiate or academic 
department and fit them, by a special course of study, for their 
own peculiar sphere in the world. The beginning, at least, 
must be made, which should prepare the way for future growth 
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and render possible the completion of the work. Accordingly, 
at the earliest practicable moment, he established one of these 
schools, and devised the plan for another, which was founded 
a few years later. His immediate successors, who had been 
largely under his influence, carried forward the same plans. 
All the professional departments of the College were estab- 
lished, or strengthened until some of them attained a consid- 
erable eminence. Finally, within the past twenty-five years, 
the Scientific School and the department of Philosophy and 
Philology have made the institution complete in its parts. 
The work of which we have thus briefly spoken, together with 
the advancement of scholarship in every branch of learning 
within the College, has been the work of the past half-century. 
We have alluded to it, however, not for its own sake, but be- 
cause we would call attention to a point which is of especial 
importance. The history of these two great periods of the past 
shows that the development in this, as in other similar institu- 
tions in our country, has net been a development of all the 
parts together. It has been, on the contrary, a growth for a 
hundred years of one department alone by itself, and then an 
addition to this one department of others, which, from their 
later origin, have seemed to be gathered around it as their 
center. The life and vigor of our American Colleges—even 
where they have widened into Universities, as at Yale and 
Harvard—have continued largely at this center ; and the gov- 
erning powers have regarded the academical department as 
the object of their peculiar and almost their sole care. The 
institutions have thus, with all their enlargement and success, 
been, after all, rather colleges with certain outside sections 
than universities made up of codrdinate and coequal branches. 
They have not had a well-rounded and perfect development, 
but one which has been partial and one-sided in ita character. 
This result has been a natural, perhaps in some measure a ne- 
cessary, result of the origin and history of the institutions. 
But of the reality of the fact we think no intelligent observer 
can doubt. 

Now the point, which we have to urge, is, that the future 
years must unite these departments into a common whole, 
giving the same care to the growth of all. The age of mere 
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colleges in this country, in a certain sense, is past. Not that 
colleges will not continue to exist, and to be needed, and to do 
a good work. But they are not to be the highest institutions to 
which we look and which we ask for hereafter. The great 
centers of education, like Yale and Harvard, must be centers 
of universal education ; and, if they cease to be so, they will 
sink to the level of a lower class of seminaries, which make no 
such claims as they are making. It needs no argument to 
prove this. The very peculiarity, which distinguishes these 
higher institutions as a class by themselves, is not the su- 
periority of their instruction for undergraduate academical 
students or their superiority in respect to the number of their 
undergraduates. If these things be all which they have to 
elevate them, they will only reach the higher places among the 
institutions which have merely an academical course. They 
will be far in advance, indeed, of the colleges just established 
in the western states, but they will still belong in their com- 
pany. If they are to leave their company altogether, they 
need something more than this. To the university—in the 
sense in which the word is most appropriately used, that is, 
as distinguished from the college—what have sometimes been 
called the * outside” schools are essential. They are, even, the 
essential thing. It will scarcely require any more argument 
to show, that, if these * outside” schools are to hold their 
proper place and to maintain a steady and permanent growth, 
this name, which has been assigned to them because their 
origin was later than that of the collegiate branch and they 
were thus added to it, must be laid aside as no longer suited to 
mark their real position. They must, ina word, become “ in- 
side” schools, having each and all of them the same rights and 
privileges and care with the original academic section of the 
university. If they do not have this, they cannot prosper in 
the long run. If they are left to provide for themselves al- 
together—in the expressive phrase of recent years, “ hanging 
on the verge of the government ”—they may succeed, for a 
while, through the power and self-devotion of the members of 
their faculties, but, when these men are called away or die, the 
institutions will prove to have little or no independent life of 
their own. They will show that they rested on the reputation 
VOL, XXIXx. 30 
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of individuals, and that the want of constant and watchful care 
from the central power has been fatal to them. We hold it tu 
be even self-evident, that, if the governing body of any insti- 
tution or of any country give their thoughts to one part of it 
alone, or if they manifestly place it in their thoughts above 
the others, these other parts will, sooner or later, suffer in their 
life in consequence. Neglect, if it be only partial, always 
checks and dwarfs the thing neglected. If it be total, it des. 
troys it—not, perhaps, as speedily, but almost as surely as does 
a violent putting it out of existence. If the medical school of 
a university, for example, is looked upon as of little conse- 
quence, because its number of students is smaller than that of 
the undergraduate or some other department, or because it is 
very limited in its funds and it seems a difficult matter to in- 
crease them, or because inedical science, for the time, is re- 
garded with less favor than physical or theological science, or 
for any other reason, it will, after a few years at the latest, lose 
something of its vital energy. It will gradually move toward 
the level at which others would place it, and, if it finally falls 
even below that level, surely it need be no matter of surprise. 
The feeling must be—if success is to be attained—a widely 
different one from this. The spirit of the University must be 
the spirit of unity and fraternity. If one member suffers, the 
sentiment must be that all the members, of necessity, suffer 
with it, and if one member rejoices, that all the members re- 
joice with it. So far from leaving those that are weaker or 
younger to move on as best they can, these more needy por- 
tions must have so much the greater encouragement and aid. 
This is the rule in every other institution or body in the world, 
and the necessity of its observance in these great educational 
institutions requires only to be stated, in order to be admitted 
by every candid mind. Itis a rule which, if it be not ob- 
served, will show, by the results of its violation, how essential 
and fundamental it is. The whole body will, in time, suffer if 
any part of it isdisregarded. It will inevitably lose the full- 
ness of its glory. It will meet the penalty of its own neglect. 
The history of our larger institutions, in the past even, has 
proved the truth of what we say, in greater or less degree. If 
the future should be like the past, the coming history will 
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prove it far more clearly. It will do so, because the past has 
been only the time of the beginning—of the arrangement and 
formation of the plan, so far as the more recent departments 
are concerned ; but the future is to be the time of their pro- 
gress and development—the time when the question of their 
permanent success, and, in connection with their success, of the 
snecess of the University is to be determined. 

But how, it may be asked, is the unifying work, of which 
we have spoken, to be accomplished? If the result is de- 
manded, what are the steps which must be taken in order to 
reach it? We answer, in the first place, that the general senti- 
ment and feeling in the University must be in this direction, as 
we have already intimated. The old ideas, which have been the 
natural growth of the way and order in which the departments 
have come into existence, must pass away altugether, and in 
their place must arise the better aad more correct views, which 
look upon the institution as made up of equal and equally im- 
portant parts. Aye or numbers, in this matter, must not be 
regarded as, necessarily, having any weight whatever. The 
branch of the university which was founded twenty-five years 
ago must be held as important to the completeness of the whole 
body as that whose origin was more than a century earlier. 
Aad while the success of any school is to be determined, in a 
measure, by the number of its students, it must not be forgot- 
ten, that a law school of sixty or a hundred, or a department 
of philosophy or philology containing even twelve or twenty, 
may be as successful as an academical department of five hun 
dred or a thousand. We say as successful, because it as nearly 
reacbes the present possibilities of its growth. But supposing 
any section of the university not to be successful, as measured 
by this standard, or to be beginning to lose ground, it must 
gather to itself so much more of the energy of the governing 
power and of the sympathy of the whole body, and thus it 
must be borne up aud carried forward to a new life. We be- 
lieve that every officer of a great institution, like Yale, should 
be as ready to give or to labor for the prosperity of every other 
department of it—so far as the calls of his special work will 
allow—as for the one with which he is more particularly con- 
nected ; and that every trustee or overseer should be equally 
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and large-heartedly devoted to them all. There may be some 
apology if this has not always been the case in earlier times, 
but there will be none in the new era. It will be an abandon- 
ing of the work of the new era, at its very beginning, if these 
sentiments and feelings are wanting. But we rejoice to be- 
lieve that they will not be wanting. There are unmistakable 
signs that these ideas are gaining ground in Yale College— 
whatever may be true of other colleges—and that the future is 
to see the completion of the plan here, which the past has 
only formed in its parts—the rounding out and perfecting of 
the University as a whole. 

To the end of strengthening the sentiment to which allusion 
has been made, and as a further means of accomplishing the 
object in view, we think, secondly, that there should be not 
infrequent meetings of the several faculties of the university 
as one body, for consultation respecting the common interests, 
There are, in every such large educational institution, many 
questions continually arising, which have exclusive reference 
to particular departments. These should be reserved for the 
consideration and decision of the particular faculty of the de- 
partment to which they belong. But there are, on the other 
hand, subjects of great importance, which pertain alike to the 
welfare of all, and to the advancement of the entire institu- 
tion. Subjects of this nature, certainly, should not be limited 
to the deliberations of one or two of the separate faculties, but 
should be discussed in a general meeting. The interests of all 
should be fairly and fully represented, and the needs and 
claims of each should be urged, as they only can be, properly, 
by those who have the most intimate knowledge of them. 
The reasonableness and wisdom of such a course would seem 
to be evident at its very first suggestion. And yet, so strong 
has been the influence of the past history of our colleges and 
of the order of their development—that, as far as we are 
aware, such common meetings have never, as yet, been known 
anywhere. In the future, we anticipate that they will be 
known, and, so soon as they are, it will be a matter of wonder 
that they had not been held long before. Of the effect of such 
meetings on the harmony and good feeling of the faculties 
towards each other, there can be no doubt. The opposite 
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course, by which decisions affecting the general well-being are 
made by a part only of those interested, seems really a sort of 
interference with privileges, much as if one of the faculties 
should attempt to control the atfairs which are properly under 
the supervision of another. Whenever there is such interfer- 
ence or want of kindly consideration, there can scarcely fail, 
at times, to be a greater or less sense of a sort of injustice and 
a weakening, in some degree, of the ties that bind all together. 
But when every one has free opportunity to say and to do all 
that he can for the common benefit—to make suggestions, and 
urge needed improvements, and meet all others in friendly 
discussion, and influence them, or be influenced by them—he 
will be, almost of necessity, a hearty well-wisher and helper 
to his associates. When he is in the minority, or when he is in 
the majority, he will be equally ready to aid in carrying out 
the decision, or, at least, will feel that his views have received 
respectful attention and will, thus, be so far satisfied. The uni- 
versity and the collegiate department of it—it cannot be too 
often repeated—are not the same thing. And, in the matters 
which have reference to the university, the members of the 
several faculties of the university should be consulted, just as 
truly as, in those which bear upon the collegiate department 
only, the discussion should be open to all the members of its 
particular faculty and not be limited to a selected portion of 
them. It must be so, as we believe, if the harmony of the 
faculties is to be always unbroken. It must be so, also, if the 
highest good of the institution is to be attained. The members 
of one faculty are, almost necessarily, limited in their views 
and sympathies to some extent. Men look nponsubjects from 
their own standpoint, and they need to be influenced and mod- 
ified in their opinions by the sentiments of those who have a 
different position,—or the common welfare will often be lost 
sight of. The officers whese daily work and thoughts are with- 
in the sphere of a theological department may feel as kindly 
48 possible toward those belonging to the associated scientific 
school, but they cannot determine alone what is best for the 
two schools together. The two bodies need to confer freely 
with each other—the two sides need to be fully represented— 
in order to reach the most enlightened and liberal decision 
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The same thing is true of any other two departments, and even 
more true, if possible, of any one as related to all the rest. 
And here, lest we may be misunderstood as giving to the 
faculties the power which belongs to the trustees or corpors- 
tion, let us say that we have no such intention. The spheres 
of the two bodies are distinct, and the final controlling power 
is with the trustees. But we believe that all persons who have 
been familiar with our colleges or universities will agree with 
us in holding, that a very large proportion of the measures 
which are adopted by the trustees must originate with the fac- 
ulties. The members of the corporation are generally non- 
resident. In many matters, they cannot watch the progress 
and wants of the institution from day to day. They must look 
to the members of the board of instructors, oftentimes, for in- 
formation and advice. If they attempt to go forward alone, 
mistakes of a very serions nature will, inevitably, be made. 
The faculties and the trustees should be in reality, if not in 
name, two houses in the government, and many measures 
should have their beginning only in the lower house. A college 
can be governed to death, as well as any other organization, 
and one of the dangers, to say the least, which is incidental to 
that change in the corporation, which meets so much favor at 
present, is that it will bring more interference from the higher 
powers with the freedom of the working of the University. 
This freedom has been the glory of Yale College in the past 
—even beyond all other colleges. We have heard the present 
President of Harvard University speak of it as one of the 
inestimable privileges of this institution, as compared with his 
own. The traditions and influences here are all in favor of it. 
The success and harmony of the college have depended more 
upon this, perhaps, than upon any other single cause. We hope 
the day may be far distant when it shall be lost in any meas 
ure. The ideal way, beyond all doubt, is that of a wise and 
hearty codporation between the two bodies; and, wherever 
there is such wise and hearty cooperation, the faculty will have 
very large influence in the counsels and acts of the govert- 
ment. This influence, however, ought, in those cases where 
the University at large is concerned, to be the combined influ- 
ence of all the faculties. But in order to this end, there must 
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be not infrequent meetings of the several faculties as one body. 
The recommendations made must come from the whole body. 
The University must be carried forward by a common impulse. 

As a third means of accomplishing the unifying work, of 
which we have spoken, we mention the raising of a large fund 
for the University. Efforts made heretofore for the collection 
of money have always been put forth tor some specific object 
or for some special department. Such efforts have been re- 
peated, from time to time, and have met with gratifying suc- 
cess. They have proved beneficial to the whole institution, 
in so far as they have strengthened one or another of its larger 
or smaller parts. But no general and wide-extended plan has 
been entered upon, which should embrace all the departments 
and should continue until its complete accomplishment, no 
matter how long a period might be required for that end. The 
need of such a plan, and of an energetic prosecution of it, we 
believe, is apparent. Every other plan, involving efforts only 
in a single line, must be partial in itscharacter. Two or three 
such partial plans, if entered upon at the same time, will, 
almost necessarily, interfere with one another’s success in con- 
siderable degree. If, on the other hand, in order to avoid 
such collision, they are entered upon successively, a large 
amount of valuable time is lost for one portion of the Univer- 
sity in waiting for another. Yale College, too, can speak to its 
alumni and its friends with more emphasis and impressiveness 
than can any of its separate departments by itself. Moreover, 
the other methods have been tried long enough, and every- 
thing is now propitious for a general movement for the gen- 
eral interests. What has been already done has shown that 
there is a vast amount of money in the country, held by per- 
sons who are desirous of using it for the highest benevolent 
ends. It has, also, become equally clear, that energy in the 
work of making known the wants of the college and the good 
it is accomplishing will be rewarded. The story of the neces- 
sities aud the work of this institution has never failed to meet 
4 favorable response from the generosity of many benefactors. 
And, from the experience of years past, we are constrained to 
bear testimony, that the want of a more perfect supply of the 
needs of the College is owing as largely to the want of con. 
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stant and untiring energy in the work of solicitation, as to that 
of willingness on the part of men, who fully understand the 
case, to give with liberality. Giving, we are well aware, is a 
a slow work formost men, Asking men to give is astill harder 
work. But the man whose cause is a good one, and who does 
not grow faint-hearted in his labors, will, finally, receive full 
measure for the asking. We know this, because we have been 
associated intimately with a small circle of men who have 
been asking for one of the good causes of this institution. 
They have been earnest in their labors, but they might have 
been more so, and we have no more doubt of their having at- 
tained a far greater success, if they had been, than we have of 
the success already gained. Yale College is the largest and 
highest educational institution, under real and pronounced 
Christian influences, in the country. It has a past history of 
nearly two hundred years. Its graduates, in the past, have been 
among the noblest men in the former generations, Its living 
alumni are scattered everywhere through the land. They 
are men of eminence, of large means, of Christian usefulness, 
of wide-spread influence. Its friends are more numerous than 
either they or itself know. What cause is better than its 
cause? What asking will meet a readier and heartier answer 
than its asking? Why should it not ask for all that it needs 
now ¢ 

There have been, as we conceive, two unfortunate things, 
in respect to this matter, in the history of this institution. 
The first is a despondent feeling as to the likelihood of success, 
if solicitations should be made, and the second, which is closely 
allied to the other, is a shrinking from a constant and earnest 
pressing of the wants of the College on the attention of those 
interested in it. We hope that the many gifts, which have 
been received in recent years, may, gradually at least, remove 
these things in the future. Ocertainly the work of the future 
cannot be accomplished unless they are removed. A grand, 
combined movement, which shall appeal to and interest every 
friend of the College and every graduate of any of its depart- 
ments, is the thing which ig needed. The widely extended im- 
pression, that the College is wealthy—even with a superabund- 
ance of riches,—must be carefully counteracted by repeated 
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presentations of the facts of the case. The specific wants must 
be made known with all clearness and fullness. Men must be 
urged to give to anything which awakens their special interest ; 
and all, who will do so, must be urged to give to the general 
fund of the whole University. When this general fund is 
gathered in, it must, if the end of which we speak is to he 
attained, be divided among the several departments according 
to their need. Everything must be done with a view to the 
common good of all. This work, also, must be entered upon 
not for a few months, but for years. The enlistment must be 
for a long period; and, under the guidance of the central 
power, every man, who can be called on to aid, must be sum- 
moned to do good service in the cause. The sum aimed at 
must be a large one—sufficient to cover all necessities. The 
age is ready tor large things, and more likely to do them than 
it is to dosmall ones. And there must be no faltering or faint- 
heartedness to the very end. There is no real occasion for any 
such feeling, for the dangers of failure in this matter are such 
as always pass away before a determined energy. There is not 
a department of the University, we verily believe, which,— 
starting, by itself alone, with a heroic energy worthy of its 
cause,—would not obtain, within a single year, an amount of 
aid surprising, in its largeness, both to itself and to all its friends. 
Fear and the weakness of effort which follow upon it are the 
worst of enemies in such a cause. They bring their own de- 
feat—a defeat just proportioned to their magnitude. 

[f such a fund should be raised for the University—and that 
it can be, in case the work be undertaken in the spirit and 
with the energy indicated above, all the lessons of our past 
experience, so far as they teach anything, clearly show—and 
if, as and after it is raised, it is divided according to the dic- 
tates of those feelings which, as we have said, ought to char- 
acterize the new era, it would greatly help the University 
to grow in all its parts, and to become what it onght to be. 
There are departments here, which are suffering, to day, beyond 
measure becanse they are almost entirely without funds. They 
ought to be provided for, first and most carefully, in such a dis- 
tribution, The attention of the governing powers ought to be 
at once and earnestly given to them, that they may be 
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strengthened according to their necessities. When this is 
done, every other section of the University—every minor 
branch of every department of it—should have its wants 
thoroughly investigated and proportionately provided for. We 
believe that:a million of dollars can be collected from the friends 
and graduates of Yale for the promotion of its means of in- 
struction within the next ten years. We believe that measures 
should be at once introduced, looking toward the accomplish- 
ment of this result, and that those whose proper office it is to 
institute and carry out these measures should say to them- 
selves continually, “There is for us no such word in the Eng- 
lish language as failure.” We believe that every year’s delay 
in this matter is a loss of opportunity, and an endangering of 
the final issue. The present is a golden period. It is being 
taken advantage of on every hand. If men here defer their 
working, or go forward with little efficiency, other men, else- 
where, will bear away the rewards, because of their greater 
promptness and vigor. We hope the new era will be one of 
as much energy in respect to the gathering in of funds to the 
treasury of Yale, as the past has been of skill in the manage- 
ment of funds already gathered in—that the new era will be 
one of forth-putting power, and will not exhaust itself on what 
it already has. But, however great may be the results, if they 
are not need with a trae impartiality toward all the depart- 
ments—-if they are devoted to the collegiate school alone— 
the University-life will die away or be destroyed, and its de- 
struction will be owing to the want of any true idea of what 
the University is, or any true desire to have it grow in power. 
We can hardly persuade ourselves that the friends and gov- 
ernors of Yale College will, in any such way, reject the pos- 
sibilities, which are offered them, of making this institution one 
of the great Universities of the country. If they do, they will 
prove themselves unworthy sons of those noble men, who, in 
the day of small things at the beginning of this century, had 
a vision of the possible future, and, with their scanty means, 
provided for the realization, at a later period, of what they saw 
only in the distant prospect. 

We add, as a fourth means of bringing the whole institution 
into unity, and thue of accomplishing the work of the new 
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era, a suggestion as to the chief office of the University. The 
President of Yale College is the presiding officer of the Board 
of Trustees, and is the head of the faculty of each and every 
department. He is, thus, the one person who, according to the 
theory of the institution, meets with and forms the center of all 
the official bodies within it. In the practical working of the 
institution, however, the theory is not fully carried out. The 
institution, in this point as in all others, feels the influence of 
its origin. It began as a collegiate school, with its presiding 
officer as one of its teachers. When, in subsequent times, other 
schools were added to the original one, new bodies of instruct- 
ors were appointed for their peculiar work, but the President 
did not extend his teachings into these new departments. In 
this respect he has always been limited, (except, indeed, in the 
giving of a few lectures, in special cases, of late years,) to the 
college or academical branch of the institution. He has met 
with the faculty of that branch only, in their regular meetings, 
and his work has been mainly in association with them. Hav- 
ing so many duties in that department—more, even, at times, 
than ought to be imposed upon any single man—he has 
scarcely been able to take upon himself similar duties in other 
departments. The necessities of the case have made him, in 
reality, the president of one faculty only, while, in name, he 
has been the head of all. If we look back thirty or forty years, 
we doubt whether the College President ever, (except in the 
most extraordinary emergencies,) sat in session with the 
officers of the professional schools. In late years, such meetings 
have been more frequent, but, even now, they take place only at 
intervals, while « ith the academical faculty he has one session 
in every week. The difference is owing to the impossibility 
that one man should do everything. Human powers cannot 
go beyond certain bounds; and, so long as the President has, 
in the college department, daily recitations to hear and daily 
lectures to give, and all the work upon his hands of what is 
known to college men as a “ division” officer (involving the 
hearing of excuses and other such petty duty,) and is, it would 
seem, almost an office-clerk for everybody to write to or to call 
upon, it can scarcely be demanded of him that he should give 
himself largely to the professional and scientific schools. But, 
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if he does not devote himself to all, and meet often with all 
faculties, the inevitable result will be, that he will not have 
the same minute knowledge of the life and wants of all,—and 
the almost inevitable result will be, that his personal interest 
in all cannot be like that which he has in the one department, 
into immediate connection with whose daily life he is con- 
stantly brought. He must be a Jarger-minded and larger- 
hearted man than most men are, if he is able to overcome 
these limitati.ns which beset him, and to feel, at all times, that 
every department of the University is just as important as his 
own. But, if he does not feel this,—inasmuch as he is the 
center of power and influence, and the sole representative of 
the faculties in the corporation—the other schools will, sooner 
or later, suffer in comparison with the one to which he espe- 
cially belongs ; and the danger of this result will be increased, 
because the officers of that school have nearer and more con- 
stant access to him than those of any other. 

Yale College has become a wide-extended institution. Its 
growth, within the last twenty-five years, has been very great. 
It seems to us a question worthy of the most serious considera- 
tion, whether it has not become so large as to require the old 
system of things to be modified. Is it not time, or is not the 
time approaching—we do not say ¢ 7s, but 7s i¢ not—when the 
chief office in the University shall be changed in its character, 
and shall no longer bear such a special relation to a single de- 
partment? Does not the work of the new era, which is to 
change the institution from a College with outside schools into 
a University composed of codrdinate and coequal branches, 
require for its accomplishment that the head of the institution 
shall have precisely the same relation to all the branches? 
We have, already, seen that there is work enough, and more 
than enough, for such an officer as the academical department 
needs to preside over its affairs. But to those who thought- 
fully observe the common life and interests of the whole Uni- 
versity we believe it is equally clear, that there is work 
enough connected with those common interests to occupy the 
mind and the time of the ablest man who ean be found to dis- 
charge it. If, however, this be so, it becomes, to say the least, 
an important point of inquiry whether the first-mentioned work 
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should not be done by a dean of the academical faculty, (with 
similar officers in the other faculties, so far as needed,) while 
the President should be connected alike with all faculties in 
reality as well as in name, and should have especial charge of 
the great common interests and life. Of the uniting power of 
such an office—of its immediate tendency to promote the 
growth of the University as distinguished from the College— 
it would seem that there could scarcely be any doubt. Unless, 
therefore, some weightier argument from some other source 
can be brought against such a change in the constitution of 
affairs, ‘t ought to be made. And to the consideration of the 
whole question the minds of the governing powers, as it seems 
to us, may well be given at the proper moment. Why should 
not the remaining period of the present administration, whose 
past years have been so useful and so honorable, and whose 
continuance for years to come the graduates of Yale so gener- 
ally desire, be a period in which this change should be inau- 
gurated? Or if this be for any reason impracticable, why 
should not the succeeding administration begin with the assign- 
ment of these new duties to the highest officer of the institu- 
tion? Certainly, at some time in the new era, this matter will 
press itself, and, we can hardly doubt, will be decided in favor 
of the change. All that we would hope is, that its discussion 
may not be deferred so long as to lose any advantages to the 
University in consequence. 

The change here referred to need not, as it seems to us, and 
ought not to diminish the intellectual or religious influence of 
the President upon the students of the University. It might 
even increase that which should be exerted upon those belong- 
ing to the other departments beyond the academical. The 
President, in our view, ought never to be a mere business 
agent of the University. He should have some share in the 
instruction of the students, and should have the opportunity of 
coming in contact with them. Otherwise the office will have 
less attraction for men of eminent intellectual ability, and, on 
the other hand, there will be a great loss of possible good in- 
fluence. His very office gives the President—if he meets them 
and they know him in the class-room—two or three times the 
power with the students, which even the same man would 
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have as one of the professors. This power ought to be used. 
But it is not essential to his discharging the duties of instruc- 
tion, that he should be confined to the collegiate departinent. 
He can be a University lecturer, lecturing on subjects which 
are of importance and interest to the students of all the schools. 
He can give different courses, to a vertain extent, adapted 
more particularly to the wants of each of the separate schools, 
If he is set apart by ordination to the office of the ministry, 
as always has been, and we hope always will be, the case in 
this institution, he can preach frequently in the University 
Ohapel, or meet the students in their special or general meet 
ings of a religious character. We know of no nobler work— 
more worthy of the highest powers, or more truly honorable 
for a man who is fitted for it—than to stand thus at the center of 
a great and growing University, with his heart and mind open 
to the wants of its every department—with his efforts ready to 
bear it forward in all parts alike—with the influence of his 
character and the impress of his intellectual power coming 
upon every student who finds his way anywhere within its 
walls. The constantly increasing fame of the institution would 
be his tame. The lives of thousands of students would bear 
within themselves, and would transmit to a future generation 
the lessons which they learned from him. His oftice would be 
even a higher and better one than it can be now, just in pro- 
portion as it would have a wider sphere of working, and a 
greater end to accomplish. It would be to its former self al- 
most as the University is to the College. 

Betore closing our consideration of the means of accom- 
plishing the work of unifying the institution more perfectly, 
we desire to add one or two suggestions of minor importance. 
One of these is, that, in addition to the present honors given to 
students of merit in the different departments, there might be 
established prizes or rewards which should be open to those of 
all departments. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is now 
oftered to students of the schools of science and of the higher 
philosophy and philology. Might not this degree, or some 
similar mark of distinction, be made a University honor for 
ali who should prove themselves worthy of it? Or if not this, 
might not university prizes be proposed for all, to be given as 
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the result of examinations in the several lines of study pursued 
by different classes of students? Of course, from the nature 
of the case, such rewards could not be offered to undergradu- 
ates in the department of arts or in that of science, because 
they do not stand upon a common level with the graduated 
students who are found in the professional schools and the 
higher and more professional branch of the scientific depart- 
ment. But this exclusion of such undergraduates would be 
incidental to their position, and it would be no injustice to or 
real exclusion of the departments to which they belong, be- 
cause each of these departments extends itself into the higher 
schools of philology and science already referred to. There 
would, therefore, be nothing in such a plan to oppose the 
University idea, but, on the other hand, there would be every- 
thing to favor it, and more perfectly carry it out. Such a 
plan would, of course, require careful thought before its adop- 
tion. Difficulties in the way of its successftil accomplishment 
might present themselves, at first. But it is deserving of con- 
sideration and, as we are inclined to believe, will demand con- 
sideration in the coming years. If it is wise to adopt the plan, 
the influence of its adoption on the end which we now have in 
view—namely, the establishment and growth of the Univer- 
sity as distinguished from the mere college, or the making of 
the University to be une body with codordinate branches—is 
almost beyond question. In this way, the University will 
appeal to all its students alike, and they will feel that they are 
united in one company. 

Another suggestion which may be offered is, that the grad- 
uates of all the departments should be regarded equally as sons 
of the University. This is the case already, in a certain 
measure. The students who have completed their course of 
study in the various schools are recorded in the general cata- 
logue of the college. But it is evident to every observer, that 
those whom the college regards as its alumni, in the fall sense 
of the word, are the graduates of the academical department 
only. This sentiment is a growth of all the past history of the 
institution and of the way, already pointed out, in which it 
has become what it is. A college, which has, so to speak, 
taken on, in the progress of years, certain outside schools, will 
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naturally feel itself to be the central and essential thing. It 
will claim for its graduates the privileges of the household. 
It will look upon others as holding only an inferior place. 
Every one of these graduates will look upon himself as belong- 
ing to the innermost circle, and will appropriate to himself the 
name of the institution in a sense in which he concedes it to no 
other. But, so long as this continues to be the case, the Univer- 
sity spirit will suffer in its development. The insensible but 
inevitable influence of such feelings in the academical depart- 
ment and its graduates upon the other departments will be a 
depressing influence. Their graduates will see that they are 
regarded as a less privileged order; and, because they are not 
of the collegiate school, they will lose something of the spirit 
of the place. The recent years have, already, witnessed a con- 
siderable change in this respect. The growth in numbers or in 
what we may call the “institutional” life of some of the 
other schools has, in a measure, broken in upon the old feel- 
ing, and we anticipate in the future a far more complete 
change. And why should there not be such a change? The 
student in theology or law is pursuing a no less noble branch 
of learning than the student of the pure mathematics or of the 
ancient languages. The person who enters upon the general 
course in the scientific department, whatever may be thought of 
the comparative value of the education he receives, is as truly a 
son of the University as the one who gives himself to the regular 
course of the department of arts. The old idea has had a very 
natural origin and growth, but it is, nevertheless, a false one. 
Every man graduating at Harvard or Yale—whatever degree 
he may have taken—is a son of Harvard or Yale. He ought 
to have ali the privileges of such sonship. He ought to be 
recognized everywhere as on an equality, as a graduate, with 
every other; and we are sure that he will be hereafter. Of the 
uniting influence upon the life of the University of his being 
thus recognized, we say again, as we have, already, repeatedly 
said in other connections, there can be no doubt. 

We suggest further, as another step in the same direction, 
the adoption of the name University. There has been a sort 
of satisfaction, we confess, in the minds of the friends of this 
institution, that it has always had the name of College. So 
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long as schools of scarcely the dignity of our higher academies, 
and with no pretence to any department except the collegiate, 
and with not even students enough for a respectable class, are 
calling themselves universities, it is pleasant to think that a 
great institution like Yale has always kept its old anpretend 
ingname. But if we look at the facts of the case, the time 
has passed for the appropriateness of this title. It no longer 
describes what the institution really is. It creates endless con- 
fusion, because the word college must be used in two senses,— 
at one time, referring to the academical department only, and, 
at another, to all the departments as united together. A man 
may thus be a pro*essor or a student in the college and not in 
the college at the same time, and what the college is becomes 
a matter of uncertainty to the outside world. It tends, also, to 
give the collegiate branch the preéminence above all others 
and to perpetuate the want of codordination among the various 
schools, Names are very important, oftentimes. They repre- 
sent things. ‘They are, as it were, the things t' emselves. 
They ought, therefore, to be given according to the nature of 
the things. Yale College, as a mere college, is only a part— 
it is only one of five branches of the institution which is 
known by that name. There is a university at New Haven, 
which includes the college, which has grown out of, indeed, 
but far beyond the limits of the college. Why should it not 
designate itself by a name which is suited to distinguish its 
peculiar character? It isa university—why should it not be 
called one? But, whatever may be the desirableness or unde- - 
sirableness of adopting this name on other grounds, it appears 
to ns that its adoption must tend to the accomplishment of the 
object of uniting the departments by a common bond. These 
various departments would, at once, become, to their own ap- 
prehension and the apprehension of the world, members of the 
one body—members with equal privileges and an equal rank. 
The constant use of the new title would be a continual re- 
minder to all of their relations to one another, and would be a 
sort of outward manifestation and declaration of the true idea 
of the university. 

These last mentioned suggestions, as we have intimated, 
may be considered of minor importance, as compared with 
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those which were previously presented. They are not, how- 
ever, without weight. The institution is not beginning now, 
without any old traditions. It is bearing in its life the influ. 
ences of a history of nearly two hundred years. These influ- 
ences, so far as the point now before us is concerned, have been 
largely in a direction opposite to the university idea. They 
must, therefore, be counteracted, if that idea is to gain its 
proper place. Everything may wel! be done, under such cir- 
cumstances, which, by any means, can remove the wrong 
notions and establish the right one. Even names, and things 
of inferior consequence, if they will prove helpful to the end, 
may wisely be cared for, and, as it appears to us, those who 
may have in charge the great and special work of the coming 
era should thoughtfully consider every measure which may 
bear upon this work ; and if, after such consideration, any 
means, even the least, shall seem adapted to bring the end 
in view, they should promptly decide to use them. 

The American University—in the highest.sense of that 
word—is a thing of the future. But it is not to be originated 
in the future. It is not to be established by the resolutions of 
a mass convention, or by the efforts of a few reformers in edu- 
cation, whose only aim is to overthrow established systems, 
and all whose ideas are the outgrowth of modern American 
society. It will have its life rooted in the past. It will have 
a historic character. Where it wiil be located, or whether 
there will be one institution, or more than one, which will 
deserve and bear the name, it may be presumptuous, at this 
period of the country’s progress, to attempt to determine. But 
it is not too much to say, that those great institutions which 
have been growing in strength and solidity and numbers for 
two centuries have great advantages over all others in respect 
tothe coming time. They have a past history, which is secure. 
They have the traditions of the past to hold them to a true 
conservatism. As they are not the creatures of the present, 
they need not snecamb to the passing notions of the hour. 
They can pass, in their life, from all the sound thoughts of 
former generations to the still higher ideals of scholarship of 8 
coming age—aud can take from the present, as they pass 00- 
ward, only that measure of its influence which is good. Theit 
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growth is the only healthy growth—that which starts from the 
beginning of the nation’s life and keeps steadily on into the 
indefinite future. So far as the possibilities of human vision 
go, therefore, we may predict for them—if their course is di- 
rected by wisJom—wmore safely than for any others, the reali- 
zation of this high idea. Surely, every friend of theirs and 
every well-wisher of his country ought to desire for them this 
honorable future, for it will be a glory to the nation if its no- 
blest and highest universities are, in all time, those which have 
grown with its growth and sirengthened with its strength. 
But, if they are to attain this end, they cannot linger in the 
sphere of mere colleges. They cannot neglect the development 
of any of their parts, but must see that all the parts increase 
together in the unity and harmony of a common life. A grave 
responsibility will rest upon those who have the positions of 
authority in them in the coming years. It will be, however, 
as in all great works, a responsibility only commensurate with 
the good to be accomplished and the reward to be attained. 
We believe that the time is close at hand when the University 
idea must be taken as the true guiding thought of all the 
fature—when the old notion of a college with minor schools 
attached to it must be abandoned forever, and the several de- 
partments must be regarded as altogether coequal—when all 
portions of the institution must be pressed forward with the 
same energy, and watched over with the same minute and 
constant care—or the hope of the fature will be lost. Other 
institutions of later origin and less noble past history will take 
the honor which is ready and waiting now for these. 

We have spoken of Yale College because we are deeply in- 
terested in it. Much of what we have said would apply else- 
where, but our thonghts and those of our associates are natur- 
ally upon the future of our own University. We hope that 
future may be marked by wisdom as great as has character- 
ized the past. Through the wisdom of the past, the institution 
has grown from its small beginnings, in the times of the early 
fathers, to the greatness of its present numbers and the wide- 
hess of its present fame. It has developed itself outward from 
its original center into new departments as they were needed, 
until now it is a complete University in its plan and form. 
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It needs ouly that continual growth, which is the necessity of 
all life, and that more perfect unity of all its parts which shall 
impart to it still greater strength and vigor for its future 
course, in order to make it all that its most ardent friends 
could desire it to beecome—a complete University in the highest 
sense. 

And now is the time to move forward. To-day, in the ad- 
vantages which it affords, Yale College is unsurpassed. In the 
plan by which it has determined the question between classi- 
eal and scientific education most favorably to both, it has 
been wiser than any of its sister institutions. In the num- 
ber of its students, it stands in the front rank. The incen- 
tives which come from past success, and those which arise from 
dangers in the future, all point to earnest action. We have 
attempted to show one of the lines in which such action is 
needed and the ways in which its energy may be directed. 
There are other lines which might be traced ont—there are 
other works which, as we think, ought to characterize the new 
era; but we have trespassed upon the patience of our reader 
in this article so long that we pass them by unnoticed. © 
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Armies VI—HOW THE REV. DR. STONE BETTERED 
HIS SITUATION. 


The Invitation Heeded; Reasons for a Return to Catholic 
Unity. By James Kenr Sronz, late President of Kenyon 
College, Gambier ; and of Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York; and S$. T. D. Catholic Publication Society. 1870. 
12mo. pp. 341. 


Ws remit to a future opportunity the exposure of the latest 
statistical vagaries of the Catholic World, beguiled from that 
duty by the attractions of the latest issue of the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. This is one of the most interesting speci- 
mens of a very interesting class of books—those written by 
converts to or from Romanism in vindication of their change 
of views; and when that good day comes when we all have 
time for every thing, we shall count it well worth while to 
criticize it in detail. At present, we undertake no more than 
rapidly to state the upshot of the Rev. Dr. Stone’s religious 
change, as it appears to us, and to fvot up the balance of 
spiritual advantage which he seems to have gained by it. 

A year ago last October, the Rev. James Kent Stone, D. D., 
aminister of excellent standing in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, received, in common with the rest of us, a copy of a 
letter from the pope of Rome, in which he was affectionately 
invited to “rescue himself from a state in which he could not 
be assured of his own salvation,” by becoming a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church,—which teaches, by the way, that 
a8 svon as a man becomes “assured of his own salvation ” it 
isa dead certainty that he will be damned.* 

Accordingly, the Rev. Dr. Stone, deeply conscious how un- 
certain and perilous is the position of those who merely com- 
mit themselves in well doing, with simplicity and sincerity, to 
the keeping of the Lord Jesus Christ, according to his promi- 
ses, “hastens to rescue himself from that state, in which he 
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* Act. Cone. Trid., Sess, VI., Capp. IX., XII., XIII. 
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cannot be assured of his own salvation,” and betters himself 
wonderfully, as follows : 

I. His first step is to make sure of his regeneration and 
entrance into the true church by the door of the church, which 
is, according to his new teachers, not Christ, but baptism.* 
To be sure he has once been baptized, and the Council of 
Trent warns him not to dare affirm that baptism administered 
by a heretic (like his good old father) is not true baptism.+ 
But as all his everlasting interests are now pending on a ques- 
tion which no mortal can answer, to wit, whether at the time of 
the baptism of little James, being then of tender age, the inte- 
rior intention of old Doctor Stone corresponded with a certain 
doubtful and variously interpreted requirement of the Council 
of Trent—that he should “intend to do what the chureh 
does ”{— it is well to make his “ assurance of salvation ” doubly 
sure, by a “ hypothetical baptism ” from the hands of a Roman 
Catholic priest, with some accompaniments which although 
**not of absolute necessity to his salvation, are of great im- 
portance ””—such as a little salt in his mouth to excite “a 
relish for good works,” a little of the priest’s spittle smeared 
upon his ears and nostrils to “ open him into an odor of sweet- 
ness,” a little of the essential “oil of catechumens” on his 
breast and between his shoulders, and of the “ oil of chrism” 
on the crown of his head, with a “ white garment ” on, out- 
side of his coat and pantaloons, and a lighted candle in his 
hand in the daytime.$ If there is a way of meriting heaven by 
a process of mortification, we have little doubt that it must be 
for a respectable middle-aged gentleman who has learned, by 
being president of two colleges, the importance of preserving 
his personal dignity, to be operated upon in just this way. 
Nothing, we should imagine, could add to the poignancy of 
his distress, and consequent merit, unless it should be to have 
the members of the Sophomore class present while he was 
having his nose “ opened into the odor of sweetness.” 





* Concil. Florent., “vitae spiritualis janua.” 
+ Ooncil. Trid., Canon 4, De Bapt. 

} Cone. Trid., Sess. VII., Can, 11. 

§ See the Roman Catechism. 
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Doubtless the object to be gained is amply worth the sacri- 
fice, since it is to “rescue oneself from the state in which he 
cannot be assured of his own salvation,” and avoid that “ eter- 
nal misery and everlasting destruction,” which, according to 
the authoritative catechism of the Roman Catholic church is 
the alternative of valid baptism. This second ceremony, be it 
remembered, is only a hypothetical one, calculated to hit him 
if he is unbaptized, but, in case it should appear in the judg- 
ment of the last day that old Dr. Stone Aad intended to “do 
what the church does (it being, at present, not infallibly settled 
what such an intention is) then this latter and merely hypo- 
thetical ceremonial to be held to have been no baptism at all, 
but null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 
But considering that the issues of eternity are pending on the 
insoluble question as to the validity of the first baptism, con- 
sidering that a defect here can never be supplied to all eter- 
nity, whether by years of fidelity in other sacraments, or by 
wons of torture in purgatorial fire, since it is only by baptism 
that “the right of partaking of the other sacraments is ac- 
quired,”* it is nothing more than common prudence to adopt 
& course that diminishes by at least one-half the chances of a 
fatal defect. It must be admitted that there still remains a 
possibility of the defect of intention in the second act as well 
as in the first; such things having been known in ecclesias- 
tical history as the purposed “ withholding of the intention” 
in multitudes of sacramental acts on the part of an unfaithful 
priest. Still, it may be held, perhaps, by the Rev. Dr. Stone. 
that the hypothetical transaction makes the matter nearly 
enough certain for all his practical purposes (as the old arith- 
metics used to say) although it falls a good deal short of that 
“assurance of his own salvation” to which he was invited in 
the pope’s letter.t+ 





* Dens, De Bapt. Tractat. 

+ It is very pleasant, from time to time, as one traverses the dreary waste of 
“commandments contained in ordinances” which make up the Romish system, to 
come upon some admission or proviso which fairly interpreted nullifies all the 
rest. The Council of Trent, for instance, declares that “ without the washing 
of regeneration (meaning baptism) or the desire of it, there can be no justifica- 
tion,” and teaches that an unbeliever brought to embrace Christianity, not having 
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But presuming that between his two baptisms Dr. Stone is 
validly entered into the Roman Catholic Church, may we not 
now congratulate him on the (hypothetical) assurance of his 
own salvation? Not quite yet. To be sure, he has received 
the remission of all his sins, up to that time, both original and 
actual, and the remission of the punishment of them, both 
temporal and eternal, and has been (as the Holy Father 
promised in his letter of a year ago last September) “ enriched 
with unexhausted treasures” of divine grace.* But it is dam- 
pable heresy not to acknowledge that “he may lose the 
grace,” or to hold “ that it is possible for him to avoid all sins 
—unless by special privilege from God, such as the church 
holds to have been granted to the blessed Virgin.”+ Grace 
may come and go, but orthodoxy agrees with experience 
in teaching that “ concupiscence which is the fuel of sin re 
mains.”{ It is damnable, therefore, to affirm that the rest of 
the seven sacraments are not necessary to Dr. Stone’s salva- 
tion ;§ and especially to affirm that “ it is possible for him if he 
shall fall” (as he inevitably will) “ after baptism, to recover his 
lost righteousness without the sacrament of penance,”| which 


is “rightly called @ second plank after shipwreck ;”% and 
equally damnable to “deny that sacramental confession is 
necessary to salvation ;”’** or to “affirm that in order to re- 





the opportunity of baptism but yet desiring to receive it, is “baptized in de 
sire,”—the desire supplying the place of the actual sacrament. [See Conceil. Tri. 
dent. Sess. VI., Can. 4; Sess. VIL, Can. 4. Also Bishop’s Hay’s “Sincere 
Christian,” Vol. 1, Chap. XX). It is obvious enough that the just interpretation 
and application of these very Christian teachings would blow the “doctrine of 
intention” and of the “opus operatum” to pieces. But the thorough-going Ro 
manizers scorn to take advantage of such weak concessions. Cardinal Pallavi 
eini says decidedly, “there is nothing repugnant in the idea that no person in 
particular, after all possible researches, can come to be perfectly sure of his bap 
tism. Nobody can complain that he suffers this evil without having deserved it, 
God, by a goodness purely arbitrary, delivers the one without delivering the 
other.” [Quoted in Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent, p. 159]. This 
line of argument will be of no small comfort to Dr. Stone in his disappointment 
about the “assurance of his own salvation.” 

* Oatech, Roman., 152-169. + Concil. Trident., Sess. vi, Can. 22 

¢ Catech. Roman., ubi supra. § Concil, Trident, Sess. vii., Can. 4. 

| Jbid., Sees, vi., Can. 29, De Justif. | Jbid., Bess. xiv., Can. 2. 

** Ibid., Sess. xiv., Can. 6. 
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mission of sins in the sacrament of penance it is not necessary, 
jure divino, for him to confess all and every mortal sin which 
occurs to his memory after due and diligent premeditation— 
even his secret sins.”* 

We find, therefore, that our estimable friend is very, very 
far indeed, up to this point, from having got what he went for. 
He thought he was stepping upon something solid, but finds 
himself all at once in great waters, and making a clutch at the 
“second plank after shipwreck.” 

A certain embarrassment attends him at his first approach 
to the sacrament of penance. He has a distinct understanding 
with the church that all sins incurred before baptism, both 
original sin and actual sins, and all the punishment of them, 
both eternal punishment in hell, and temporal punishments in 
this world or in purgatory, are absolutely and entirely re- 
mitted in that sacrament, and that no confession or penance is 
due on their account. But now the painful question arises, 
when was he baptized? He may well hope that the transac- 
tion of his good old heretic of a father and of his sponsors in 
baptism, when they called him M. or N., was only an idle cere- 
mony ; for in that case the long score of his acts and deeds of 
heresy and schism all his life through is wiped out by the 
hypothetical baptism, and he may begin his confessions from a 
very recent date. But if his father had the right sort of in- 
tention, then this hypothetical baptism is no baptism at all, 
and he is to begin at the beginning with his penances. Inas- 
much as neither man nor angel can settle the question, he will 
act wisely to follow the safe example of St. Augustine, and 

. begin his confessions with owning up frankly to the indiscre- 
tions (to use the mildest term) with which, in early infancy, 
he aggravated the temper of his nurse, and peradventure dis- 
turbed the serenity of his reverend parent. Doubtless it will 
make a long story, but what is that, when one is ‘seeking for 
the “assurance of his own salvation?”—and O the joy—the 
calm, serene peace when he shall hear at last from the lips 
of the duly accredited representative of the church the ope- 
rative sacramental words, Xgo absolvo te, and know, at last, 





* Ibid., Sess. xiv., Can. 7. + Catech, Roman , ubi supra. 
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after all these forty or fifty years of painful uncertainty, that, 
at least for this little moment, he is in a state of forgiveness 
and peace witli God ! 

But softly! We are on the very verge, before we think of 
it, of repeating that wicked calumny upon the Roman Catho- 
lic church against which Father Hecker so indignantly pro- 
tests, saying : 

“Is rr Honest to persist in saying that Catholics believe their sins are forgiven, 
merely by the confexsion of them to the priest, without a true sorrow for them, or a 


true purpose to quit them—when every child finds the contrary distinctly and 
clearly stated in the catechism, which he is obliged to learn before he is admitted 


to the sacraments ?”’* 

Of course it is not honest! We have not examined the 
catechism in question, for the reason that if we were to quote 
it against the church of Rome we should be told that it was 
not authoritative, and be scornfully snubbed for pretending to 
refer to what was not one of their standards—but of course it 
is conclusive against our honesty when they quote it. To be 
sure, the priest says in so many words, “I absolve thee from 
thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ;” and Bishop Hay, in a volume commended 
by the proper authorities to the confidence of the faithful, de- 
clares that “ Jesns Christ has passed his sacred word that when 
they [the priests] forgive a penitent’s sins by pronouncing the 
sentence of absolution upon him, they are actually forgiven.”+ 
But then nothing is better established than that these authori- 
zed books of religious instruction nay be repudiated at discre- 
tion as of no authority at all, whenever the exigency requires 
it. Then the Catechism of the Council of Trent says in terms, 
“ Our sins are forgiven by the absolution of the priest ;”} “ the 
absolution of the priest, which is expressed in words, seals the 
remission of sins, which it accomplishes in the soul ;”§ “ un- 
like the authority given to the priests of the old law, to declare 
the leper cleansed from his leprosy, the power with which the 
priests of the new Jaw are invested is not simply to declare 
that sins are forgiven, but as the ministers of God, really to 





* Tract of the Catholic Publication Society. + Sincere Christian, Vol. II., p. 69. 
¢ Catech. Roman., p, 289. § Jbid., p. 240. 
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absolve from sin.”* Thus the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent ; but bless your simple soul! it is not the Catechism of 
the Council that is infallible, but only the decrees of the Coun- 
ceil; and although these do, in their obvious meaning, seem to 
say the same thing, nevertheless Dr. Stone will find, when he 
comes to search among them in hopes to “read his title clear ” 
to divine forgiveness, on the ground of having received abso- 
lution from the priest, that what they say is qualified by so 
many saving clauses, and modified by so many counter-state- 
ments, that the seeker for the assurance of his own salvation is 
as far as ever from being able to 
—“ bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe his weeping eyes.” 

Only one thing is absolutely certain; and that is that it is im- 
possible for him to be forgiven without absolution,t but wheth- 
er he is forgiven, or is going to be, now that he has received 
his absolution, does not by any means so distinctly appear. 
For “if he denies that in order to the entire and perfect for- 
giveness of sins, three acts are required in the penttent, to wit, 
Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction, he is to be Anathe- 
ma,”t which, if we understand it correctly, is quite another 
thing from being forgiven and assured of his salvation. Now 
Contrition, according to the same infallible authority, “‘ is the 
distress and horror of the mind on account of sin committed, 
with the purpose to sin no more.” “It includes not only the 
ceasing from sin, but the purpose and commencement of a new 
life and hatred of the old.”§ It is “ produced by the seruti- 
ny, summing up, and detestation of sins, with which one re- 
counts his past years in the bitterness of his soul, with pon- 
dering the weight, multitude, and baseness of his sins, the 
loss of eternal happiness, and the incurring of eternal damna- 
tion, together with the purpose of a better life.”| Now it is 
important for Dr. Stone to understand (as doubtless he has 
been told, by this time) that although this will be of no avail 





* Ibid., p. 242. 

+ See the various Canons of Sessions vi, and xiv., of the Council of Trent, 
above-quoted. 

t Cone, Trid., Sess. xiv., Can. 4. § Ibid, Sess. xiv., Cap. 4. 

| Jbid., Sess. xiv., Can. 5. 
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to him without the absolution, or at least the desire for the 
absolution,* nevertheless the absolution will be of none effect 
unless the contrition shall have been adequately performed. 

Furthermore, a second part of the sacrament is cunfession, 
and there is an awful margin of uncertainty about this act ; for 
it is damnable to deny that “it is necessary, jure diving, in 
order to forgiveness of sins, to confess all and every mortal sin 
which may be remembered after due and diligent premedita- 
tion,”+ But which of his sins are mortal and which venial, it 
is simply impossible for the Rev. Dr. Stone to know by this 
time, for it is a life’s labor to learn the distinctions between 
them from the theologians, and when you have learned the 
distinctions, you have no certainty about them, for they never 
have been infallibly defined, and the doctors disagree. It may 
be tedious, but it is obviously necessary, in order to the assur- 
ance of his salvation, for the Doctor to make a clean breast of 
all the sins, big and little, that he can remember “ after due 
and diligent premeditation.” But what degree of premedita- 
tion is “due” and “diligent,” is painfully vague, considering 
how much is depending on it. It were well he should give his 
whole time and attention to it. But even then he would be 
unable to judge with exactness when it was accomplished. 

* Exactly so!” doubtless the Rev. Dr. Stone would say; 
“and herein consists the happiness of us who have ‘rescued 
ourselves from the state in which we could not be assured of 
our own salvation ’—that we have the advantage of a divinely 
authorized priest, with power of binding and loosing, who 
shall guard us from self-deception and mistake, and certify us 
with sacramental words that all these uncertain conditions are 
adequately fulfilled, and assure us, in so many words, that our 
sins are remitted. O the comfort of this distinct assurance 
from the Church !—this blessed sacrament of penance !—this 
second plank after shipwreck !” 

Poor man! He has learned by this time that his priest does 
not undertake to certify him of anything of the sort—that the 
absolution is pronounced on the presumption that his own 
part of the business has been fully attended to, but that if his 





* Ibid., Sess. xiv., Cap. 4. + Ibid., Sess. XIV., Can. 7. 
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contrition or his confession has been defective, that is his own 
look out, and he must suffer the consequences, even be they 
everlasting perdition. The absolution, in that case does not 
count at all.* 

“ But,” thinks the Rev. Dr. Stone, a little concerned about 
the assurance of his salvation, “if all the issues of eternal life 
are to turn on a question of my own consciousness, of which 
no one is to judge but myself, I do not see how I am so much 
better off on the ‘point of assurance than when I was a Prot- 
estant, and had the distinct, undoubted promise of the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself of salvation on condition of Repentance 
and Faith.” We feel for the honest man’s disappointment, 
but can only recommend to him, in his present situation, to 
carry his trouble to his new advisers. The best advice they 
ean give him will perhaps be that which certain other high 
ecclesiastics, of unquestionable regularity of succession and 
validity of ordination once gave to a distressed inquirer— 
“ What is that to us ? see thou to that!” 

It begins to look extremely doubtful whether we shall be 
able to get the Rev. James Kent Stone to heaven at all, on 
this course, notwithstanding he has come so far out of his way 
to make absolutely sure of it. But supposing all these diffi- 





*“ As the Church may sometimes err with respect to persons, it may happen 
that such an one who shall have been loosed in the eyes of the Church, may 
be bound before God, and that he whom the Church shall have bound may be 
loosed when he shall appear before him who knoweth all things.” Pope Inno- 
cent III., Epistle ii., quoted in Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent. We 
beg pardon for citing the language of a pope as authority, since it is recognized 
on all hands that hardly anything is more unauthorized and fallible than the 
sayings of a pope, excepti:g only on those occasious when he speaks ez cathe- 
dra,—and precisely when that is, no mortal ean tell with certainty. 

Let us try what a cardinal will say: “ Without a deep and earnest grief, and 
8 determination not to sin again, no absolution of the priest has the slightest 
worth or avail in the sight of God; on the contrary, any one who asks or obtains 
absolution, without that sorrow, instead of thereby obtaining forgiveness of his 
sins, commits an enormous sacrilege, and adds to the weight of his guilt, and 
goes away from the feet of his confessor, still more heavily laden than when he 
approached him.— Wiseman on the Doctrines of The Church, vol. ii., p. 10, 

There would seem to be nearly the same amount and quality of comfort for 
tender consciences, and “ assurance of salvation” here, as may be found (for ex- 
ample) in “ Edwards ot. the Affections.” 
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culties obviated, and that by a special revelation (it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of any other means of coming at it) he dis- 
covers that his baptism, and contrition and confession are all 
right, and furthermore that the priest has had the necessary 
‘*intention” in pronouncing the absolution, and supposing a 
number of other uncertainties incident to this way of salvation, 
but which we have no time to attend to, to be entirely obvi- 
ated, how happy he must be, post tot discrimina tutus, assured 
of the forgiveness of all his sins, and how delightful the pros- 
pect set before him ! 
“ Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight!” 

Alas, no! If the Rev. Dr. Stone has any such idea as this, 
it is only a remnant of the crude notions which he picked up 
in the days of his heresy, by the private interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Let him now understand that it is damnable error 
to hold “ that when God forgives sins he always remits the 
whole punishment of them.”* The eternal punishment, indeed, 
is remitted ; but the tempora! punishment which remains to be 
executed may reach so far into the world to come that it is 
impossible to predict the end of it. In fact the characteristic 
vagueness in which all the most important matters that pertain 
to one’s salvation are studiously involved in the Roman Catho- 
lie Church is remarkably illustrated in this matter of purgato- 
rial torment. The nature of it is doubtful. The majority of 
theologians hold that it is effected by means of literal, material 
fire—but that is only “a pious opinion,” and will not be 
known for certain until the next time the Pope speaks “ out 
of his chair.” The degree of it is doubtful. St. Thomas 
Aquinas thinks that it exceeds any pain known in this life; 
Bonaventura and Bellarmine guess that the greatest pains 
in purgatory are greater than the greatest in this world; but 
they are inclined to think that the least of the pains of purga- 
tory is not greater than the greatest in this world.t But the 
duration of purgatorial torment is the most uncertain thing of 
all. Some think it will last only a little while; others that it 





* Concil, Trident, Sess. XIV., Can. 12. See also Sess. VL, can. 30. 
* Dens, De Purgatorio. 
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will endure for years and ages. The Church either don’t know 
or won’t tell. The most distinctly settled thing about the 
whole business seems to be this: that no one was ever yet 
known to be delivered from purgatory so long as there was 
any more money to be got out of his family by keeping 
him in. 

Is it not, now, rather a rough disappointment to a man who 
has done so much, and traveled so far, on the promise of a clear 
and “assured” view of his future happiness, to bring him 
through all those perils to the top of his Mount Pisgah, and 
bid him look off on a lake of fire and brimstone? We 
put it to the pope, in behalf of our deceived and injured fellow 
citizen—is it the fair thing ¢ 

Well, after all, ten thousand years of purgatory, more or 
less, will not so much matter to our friend, so long as he is 
“assured of his own salvation” from eternal perdition. Ay; 
there’s the rub. He is not assured. Supposing it is all right 
thus far, with his baptism and confirmation and penance (and 
we have not stated a half of the difficulties of this supposition) 
he is now indeed in a state of grace, and all his sins are for- 
given, albeit part of the punishment of them is liable still to 
be inflicted, in purgatory. If he dies now, happy man! for 
(always swpposing as above) he is sure of being saved, sooner 
or later. But he has no certainty of remaining in this state of 
grace for an hour. And the Church (kind mother!) has pro- 
vided for the security of her children by other sacraments, 
notably by the sacrament of the eucharist. Dr. Stone had un- 
doubtedly, in his heretic days, read the sixth chapter of John, 
with the query, What if the Roman interpretation of these 
promises is the true one, and in order to have eternal life, I am 
required to eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of 
man, literally, in the transubstantiated bread and wine; and 
he now recalls the Lord’s promise, “if any man eat of this 
bread he shall live forever ?’*—** Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life ;”+ and he finds no small 
comfort in it. It is not pleasant to discover, indeed, that the 
Church, even granting its interpretation of the passage, de- 





* John vi., 51, also 58. + Ibid. vi., 54. 
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clares it of none effect, giving it to be understood that thous- 
ands upon thousands have eaten the veritable “ body and blood, 
soul and divinity” of the Lord, and gone nevertheless into 
eternal death.” But yet our “anxious inquirer” does seem 
to come nearer now to what he was looking for—a sacra- 
ment that shall do its saving work on him independently of 
the presence of that, the necessity of which casts such a doubt 
on all Protestant hopes,—faith on the part of the partaker. 
This is the satisfaction of the doctrine of the opus operatum, 
that it makes the saving virtue of the sacrament to depend, 
not on what it is so difficult for the recipient to ascertain—his 
own faith; but on what it is absolutely impossible for him to 
ascertain—the intention of the priest. And not this alone. 
Before the priest, even with the best of intentions, has any 
power to consecrate the bread, and transform it into “ the body 
and blood, soul and divinity” of the Lord, he must have been 
ordained by a bishop who should, at the time of ordaining, 
have had “the intention of doing what the Church does,” and 
who in turn should have been ordained with a good intention 
by another bishop with a good intention, and so on ad énfini- 
tum, or at least ad Petrum. And when we bear in mind that 
the validity of the baptism of each of these depends just as 
absolutely on so many unknown and unknowable “ inten- 
tions,” and that in case of the invalidity of their baptism, 
which is “ the gate of the sacraments,” they were incapable of 
receiving ordination themselves, and so incapable of confer- 
ring it, the chance of poor Dr. Stone's ever getting a morsel of 
genuine, certainly attested “ body and blood, soul and divinity ” 
between his lips, becomes, to a mathematical mind, infinitesi- 
mal. There have been cases of ecclesiastics who in their 
death-bed confessions have acknowledged the withholding of 
multitudes of “intentions.” Who can guess what multitudes 
besides have been withheld with never a confession, or the con- 
fession of which has never been heard of. But the wilful with- 
holding need not be supposed. “The smallest mistake, even 
though made involuntarily, nullifies the whole act.”* 





* Pope Innocent IIL, Ep. ix. “The Council of Florence had pronounced the 
same opinion Let an infidel or a dreamy priest baptize a child without 
having seriously the idea of baptizing it, that child, if it die, ie lost; let a bishop 
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The hope of salvation through the sacraments of the Church 

ws dimmer and dimmer. It is well for our neophyte to 
cast about him and see if there be found no adjuvants that 
may reinforce in*some measure that “ assurance of his salva- 
tion,” to which the Holy Father has somewhat inconsiderately 
invited him. “It is a good and useful thing,” says the Coun- 
cil of Trent, “suppliautly to invoke the saints, and . . . to flee 
for refuge to their prayers, help and assistance.” It is com- 
monly represented to Protestants that this a mere recommen- 
dation, and that nobody is reguéred to invoke the saints; but 
Dr. Stone has by this time been long enough under discipline 
to have found out that that is nothing but a polite pretense, 
and to be convinced that if there is anything to be gained by 





ordain a priest, without having actually and formally, from absence of mind or 
any other cause, the idea of conferring the priesthood, and behold, we have a 
priest who is not a prieet, and those whom he shall baptize, marry or absolve, 
will not be baptized, married or absolved. The pope himself without sus- 
pecting it, might have been ordained in this manner; and as it is from 
him that everything flows, all the bishops of the Church might some day 
find themselves to be false bishops, and all the priests false priests, without 
there being any possibility of restoring the broken link.” Bungener, Hist, of the 
Council of Trent, pp. 158, 159. The author evidently mistakes in making the 
validity of baptism to depend on priestly ordination. That alone of the sacra- 
ments is valid if administered (with intention) by a “ Jew, pagan, or heretic.” 

Bungeuver need not have put the case hypothetically. Writing at the period 
of the great Western Schism, “the papal secretary, Coluccio Salutato, paints in 
strong colors the universal uncertainty and anguish of conscience produced by 
the schism, and his own conclusion as a Papalist is that as all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is derived from the pope, and as a pope invalidly elected cannot 
give what he does not himself possess, no bishops or priests ordained since the 
death of Gregory XI. could guarantee the validity of the sacraments they admin- 
istered. It followed according to him, that any one who adored the eucharist, 
consecrated by a prjest ordained in schism, worshipped an idol. Such was the 
condition of Western Christendom.”—Zhe Pope and the Couneil, by Janus, 
p. 240. 

It is, doubtless, with reference to difficulties like these that saving clauses ure 
introduced into the utterances of the Church :—“ Without the sacraments or the 
desire for them ;” “if any man wilfully separate from the communion of the Holy 
See,” &c. Bui if these clauses save the difficulties of the Church’s doctrine, then 
they destroy the doctrine itself. If the good intentions of the penitent are what 
secure to him the grace of the sacraments, then that grace does net depend on 
the iatention of the priest; and the provision which so many souls are yearning 
for, of a through ticket to heaven that does not depend on their own inte ior 
character, is miserably cut off. 

VOL. XXIX. 32 
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saint-worship, he had better be about it, for “help and assist- 
ance,” are what he is sadly in need of. But which of the saints 
shall he take refuge to ?—for there is an embgrras de richesses 
here. As to some of them, there is a serious and painful un- 
certainty, as in the case of Mrs. Harris, as to whether there is 
“any sich*a person.” As to others, there is strong human 
probability that, in the “ unpleasantness” that prevailed be- 
tween heathen and Christian in the early times, they were on 
the wrong side. And in general, the Church fails to give cer- 
tain assurance, as de fide, concerning them, that they are yet 
in a position to act effectively as intercessors—whether, in 
fact, they are not to this day roasting in purgatory, and in 
sorer need of our intercession than we of theirs. The Chureh, 
we say, has not pronounced assuredly and de fide on this point; 
and what Dr. Stone is invited to by the Holy Father, and 
what doubtless he means to get, is assurance, not “ pious 
opinion.” 

It will be “ safer” for Dr. Stone “ to seek salvation through 
the Virgin Mary than directly from Jesus.” So at least he is 
taught in books authorized and indorsed by the Church. But 
this is a very slender gain, for the same books assure him that 
without the intercession of Mary there is no safety at all—that 
“the intercession is not only useful but necessary ”—that “ to 
no one is the door of salvation open except through her”— 
that “our salvation is in her hands ”—that “ Mary is all the 
hope of our salvation ;”* so that the amount of this assurance 
(if one could be assured of its authority) is only this, that it is 
better than nothing at all. 





*See “The Glories of Mary,” by St. Alphonsus Liguori, approved by {Joha, 
Archbishop of New York; chapter v., on “ the need we have of the intercession 
of Mary for our salvation.” It has been certified by the pope in the act of 
canonization that the writings of St, Alphonsus contain nothing worthy of ceo- 
sure. Butas it is, up to this present writing, impossible to say certainly whether 
this was one of the pope’s infallible utterances or one of bis fallible ones—there 
we are again, in an uncertainty. 

For a full collection of authorized Roman Catholic teachings, to the effect that 
“it is impossible for any to be saved who turns away from Mary, or is disre- 
garded by her,” see Pusey’s Eirenicon, pp. 99, seqq.—bearing in mind, however, 
the claim of the defenders of the Roman Catholic system, that their Church is 
not to be considered responsible for its own authorized teachings. 
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Undoubtedly, the Rev. Dr. Stone would do well to get him 
ascapulur. ‘“ About the year 1251, the holy Virgin appeared 
to the blessed St. Simon Stock, an Englishman, and giving 
him her scapular, said to him tat those who wore it should be 
safe from eternal damnation.” Furthermore, “ Mary appeared 
at another time to Pope John XXIL., and directed him to de- 
clare to those who wore the above-mentioned scapular, that 
they should be released from purgatory on the Saturday after 
death ; this the same pontiff announced in his bull, which was 
afterwards confirmed by “several other popes.”* This, de- 
elared in a book which is guaranteed by a pope to contain no 
false doctrine, is really the nearest that we can find in the 
entire Roman system to an assurance of salvation. But to the 
utter dismay of poor Dr. Stone, just as he is on the point of 
closing his hand on what the pope had invited him to,—* lay- 
ing hold,” as an old writer expresses it, “on eternal life” in 
the form of a scapular,—he discovers not only that Pope Paul 
V., in 1612, added a sort of codicil to the Virgin’s promise, 
which makes it of doubtful value, but in general, that the 
inerrant author of the Glories of Mary “ protests that he does 
not intend t» attribute any other than purely human authority 
to all the miracles, revelations and incidents contained in this 
book.”+ But “ purely human authority” is not exactly what 
we care to risk our everlasting salvation on; is it, Dr. Stone ¢ 

Nothing seems to remain for our bewildered friend, but to 
apply for indulgences. To be sure he does not yet know that 
he has ever been effectually loosed from mortal sin, or if he 
has been, that he will not relapse into it and die in it; and in 
either case indulgences will do him no good. He will go down 
quick into hell—and not get his money back either. But sup- 
posing him to have escaped eternal perdition, it will be well 
worth while to have secured indulgences,—which may be had 
of assorted lengths, from twenty-five day ingulgences for 
“naming reverently the name of Jesus or the name of Mary,” 
up to twenty five thousand and thirty thousand year indul- 
gences, granted for weightier consideration. But inasmuch as 
Dr. Stone has not the slightest idea how many millions of 





* Glories of Mary, pp. 271, 272, 660. 
+ Glories of Mary, Protest of the Author, p. 4. 
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years he may have to stay in purgatory, if he ever has the 
happiness to get there, it will be best for him to go in for plen- 
ary indulgences, and save all mistakes. There are various 
ways of securing them; and it may well employ all Dr. Stone’s 
unquestionable talents to decide how he shall get the amplest 
indulgence at the least cost of time and labor. On a superf- 
cial examination, we are disposed to think that there is nothing 
better to recommend than the wearing of scapulars. Says 
St. Alphonsus de Liguori : “The indulgences that are attached 
to this seapular of our Lady of Mt. Carmel, as well as to the 
others of the Dolors of Mary, of Mary of Mercy, and particu. 
larly to that of the Conception, are innumerable, daily, and 
plenary, in life and at the article of death. For myself, I have 
taken all the above scapulars. And let it be particularly made 
known that besides many particular indulgences, there are 
annexed to the scapular of the Immaculate Conception, which 
is blessed by the Theatine Fathers, all the indulgences which 
are granted to any religious order, pious place or person. 
And particularly by reciting ‘Our Father,’ ‘ Hail, Mary,’ and 
‘Glory be to the Father,’ six times in honor of the most holy 
Trinity and of the immaculate Mary, are gained each time all 
the indulgences of Rome, Portiuncula, Jerusalem, Galicia, 
which reach the number of four hundred and thirty-three 
plenary indulgences, besides the temporal, which are innume- 
rable. All this is transcribed from a sheet printed by the 
same Theatine Fathers.”* O if the Theatine Fathers were 
only iofallible, or if we could be sure that indulgences were 
absolute and not conditional upon sundry uncertainties, how 
happy we might be! But a great theologian, afterward 4 
pope,t declared that “ the effects of the indulgence purchased 
or acquired, are not absolute, but more ur less good, more or 
less complete, according to the dispositions of the penitent, and 
the manner in which he performs the work to which the indul- 
gence is attached.” And one has only to glance through the 
pages of some approved theologian, like Dr. Peter Dens, to 





* Glories of Mary, p. 661. 
+ Pope Adrian VL., Comm. on the Fourth Book of The Sentences, quoted by 
Bungener, Council of Trent, p. 4. 
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find that this whole doctrine of indulgences is so contrived as 
to be, on the one hand, indefinitely corrupting and depraving 
to the common crowd of sinners, and on the other hand to give 
the least possible of solid comfort to fearful consciences. With 
every promise of remission that the Church gives—for a con- 
sideration—she reserves to herself a dozen qualifications and 
evasions, which make it of none effect.* 

In the dismal uncertainty which besets every expedient for 
securing one’s salvation which we have thus far considered, our 
friend will devote himself in sheer desperation to works of 
mortification, which are alleged by his advisers to have a good 
tendency to “appease the wrath of God.” Fastings and 
abstinences are good ; but a hair shirt is far more effective, if 
his skin is tender; and we cannot doubt that flagellation is 
more serviceable than either. A good scourge is not expen- 
sive, but it should have bits of wire in the lashes for a more 
rapid diminution of purgatorial pains. Sundry contrivances 
applied to one’s bed, or to the soles of one’s shoes, are recom- 
mended by the experience of some eminent saints, as of great 
efficacy in securing one against future torment. It would not 
be well for Dr. Stone, in his quest for assurance, to omit any 
of them. But alas! when he has done all, he is in the same 
dreary, dismal darkness as before. 

Through such dim and doubtful ways the poor Doctor treads 
halting and hesitating till he comes toward the end of this 
weary life. Of all his friends who have departed this life be- 
fore him, he has no confident assurance that they are not in 
hell ; but he cherishes a hope that they may be roasting in the 
fires of purgatory, thongh he is aware that there is even a 
faint chance that they may be in heaven; but he pays for 
daily masses end indulgences in their behalf, being assured by 


*Dens, Tractat. de Indulg. passim. Notab. 84, 37, 38, 39. Says Cardinal 
Wiseman: ‘ For you, my Catholic brethren, know, that without a penitent con- 
fession of your sins, and the worthy participation of the blessed Eucharist, no 
indulgence is anything worth.” Doctrines of the Church, vol. ii., p. 76. This, 
however, is eaid in a course of Lectures designed to commer d the doctrines of the 
Church to Protestants; when the object has been to comfort the devotee, or to 
raise revenue for the Roman treasury, the tone of the authorized representatives 
of the Church has sometimes been far more assuring. 
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theologians that if these do not help his friends, they may in 
all probability be of service to some one else.* The nearest to 
certainty that he comes, on any such question, is in the belief 
that his godly parents and friends that have lived and died in 
simple faith on the Lord Jesus Christ, are suffering everlasting 
damnation—and even this is doubtful. As the hour of death 
draws near, he feels for his various scapulars, and finds them 
right ; he sends for his confessor, and makes one more con- 
fession which is subject to all the doubtful conditions of those 
that have gone before, receives once more an absolution which 
is absolute in its terms, but conditional in its meaning, and re- 
ceives the half of a eucharist the efficiency of which depends 
on an uncertain combination of conditions in his owr soul and 
history complicated with an utterly unascertainable series of 
facts in the hidden intention of every one of a series of priests 
and bishops back to Simon Peter himself. This done, the 
church approaches him with a final sacrament which promises 
once more to do what it thereby acknowledges that the other 
sacraments have failed to accomplish—to “ wipe away offen- 
ses, if any remain, and the remains of sin ”—to “ confer 
grace and remit sins.”+ But it is entirely unsettled among 
theologians what this promise means. It cannot be the remit- 
ting of mortal sin, for if the penitent have any such untorgiv- 
en, he is not allowed to receive the unction; and it cannot re- 
fer to venial sins for a good many reasons that are laid down; 
and it cannot mean “ proneness or habit left from past sin,” 
for “ it often happens that they who recover after the sacrament 
feel the same proneness to sin as before.”{ In fact, at the con- 
clusion of the sacrament, Dr. Stone will send for his lawyer, 
and if any thing remains of his property after his heavy ex- 
penditure in masses and indulgences for the benefit of his de- 
ceased friends, he will leave it by will to be given for masses 
to shorten up the torments which after all these labors and 
prayers to Mary, and mortifications, and sacraments, he still 





* Deus. Tract. de Indulg. No. 40. + Cone. Trid., Sess. xiv., Can. 2. 
t Bellarmine, De Extr. Unct. i. 9, T. ii., p. 1198. 9. Quoted in Pusey’s 
Eirenicon, 209-211. 
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reeives to be inevitable.* But even in this, he bethinks 
himself of the uncertainty whether masses paid for in advance 
will ever be actually said or sung.t But, poor soul, it is the 
best he can do, and so he gets them to give him a blessed taper 
to hold, and gives up the ghost while it burns out, and they 
sprinkle his body with holy water and bury it in consecrated 
ground to keep it safe trom the demons, and his children give 
their money to get him ont of purgatory (in case he is there) 
and down to the latest generation never know (unless their 
money gives out) whether they have succeeded, or whether 
in fact he has not all the while been hopelessly in hell along 
with his good old father and mother. 

We cannot better wind up this exhibition of the way in 
which the church of Rome fulfils her promise of giving assur 
ance of salvation, than by quoting the language of a most 
competent witness, the Rev. J. Blanco White, once a Roman 
Catholic theologian in high standing in Spain, afterwards a 
Protestant, whose trustworthiness is vouched for by Father 
Newman, from intimate personal acquaintance.t Mr. White 
says : 





* A most striking instance of this is recorded in one of the most interesting and 
recent records of Roman Catholic piety—the Life of the Curé d’ Ars. The old 
Suré of Ars, had lived a life of preéminent holiness, in which his acts of self 
mortification had been so austere and cruel as to have broken down his bealth— 
such that others could not hear them described without a shudder. As his death 
drew near, he “ desired to be fortified by the grace of the last sacraments; and 
the Abbé Vianney then heard his confession, and administered to him the last 
rites of the church. . . . . Thefollowing day the Abbé Vianney celebrated 
amass for his revered master, at which all the villagers were present. When this 
service was coucluded, M. Balley requested a private interview with his vicar. 
During this last and solemn conversation, the dying man placed in his hands the 
instruments of his penitence [scourges, &c.] ‘Take care my poor Vianney,’ he 
said, ‘to hide these things; if they find them after my death they will think I 
have done something during my life for the expiation of my sins, and they will 
leave me in Purgatory to the end of the world.’” The Curé d Ars: A Memoir 
of Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney, By Georgina Molyneux. London: 1869. 

+ There will hardly fail to oceur to him the scandalous cause célébre tried a 
few months since, in Paris,—the case of a large brokerage in masses for the dead, 
which undertook to get the masses performed by country priests at a lower 
figure than the ruling city prices, but was detected in retaining the money with- 
out securing the saying of the masses at all. 

t “I have the fullest confidence in his word when he witnesses to facts, and 
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“The Catholic who firmly believes in the absolving power of his church, and 
never indulges in thought, easily allays all fears connected with the invisible world. 
Is there a priest at hand to bestow absolution at the last moment of life, he is sure 
of a place in Heaven, however sharp the burnings may be which are appointed 
for him in Purgatory. 

** But alas, for the sensitive, the consistent, the delicate mind that takes the in- 
fallible church for its refuge! That church offers indeed certainty in every thing 
that concerns our souls; but Thou, God, who hast witnessed my misery and that 
of my nearest relations—my mother and my two sisters, knowest that the promised 
certainty is a bitter mockery. The Catholic pledges of spiritual saf-ty are the 
most agonizing sources of doubt.” 

“The Sacraments intended for pardon of | sins could not (according to the com- 
mon notions) fail in producing the desired effect. For, if, as was subsequently 
given out, all those divinely-instituted Rites demanded such a spiritual state in the 
recipient, as without any external addition would produce the desired effect, what 
advantage would be offered to the believer? If absolution demanded true re- 
pentance to deliver from sin, this was leaving the sinner exactly in the same con- 
dition as he was in before even the name of the pretended Sacrament of Penance 
was heard of in the world. But if these conditions alone can give security, no 
thinking person, and especially no anxious, timid person, can find certainty in the 
use of the Sacraments. And none but the naturally bold and confident do find 
jt. To these, the Sacraments, instead of being means of virtue, are encourage- 
ments of vice and iniquity. 

“O God! if Thou couldst hate any thing thou hast male, what weight of in- 
dignation would have fallen upon a Constantine, and an Alva! And get the 
former having put off baptism till the last opportunity of sinning should be on 
the point of vanishing with the last breath of life, declares the heavenly happi- 
ness which filled his soul from the moment he came out of the baptismal water’ 
the jatter, that cold-blooded butcher of thousands, declares that he dies without 
the least remorse. On the other hand, have I not seen the most innocent among 
Thy worshipers live and diein a maddening fear of Hell! They trembled at the 
Sacraments themselves, lest, from want of a fit preparation, they should increase 
their spiritual danger.”* 


It might be very tedious to read, but it would certainly be 
very easy to present, like proofs to show that in “ heeding the 
invitation ” of the pope to come to him for infallible teaching 
in matters of delie/, Dr. Stone has come only to like grief and 
anxious uncertainty. He has stated very neatly the fallacy 
of those who have sought for an infallible interpreter of Scrip- 
ture in the writings of the Fathers. “They do not see that 





facts which he knew.” He was one “ who had special means of knowing a Cath- 
olic country, and a man you can trust.” Lectures on the Present Position of 
Catholics in England, by John Henry Newman, D. D. 1851. 

* Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself. Edited by Jobo 
Hamilton Thom, London: 1845. Vol. IIL, pp. 256-258. 
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in place of acting upon a new rule, they have only increased 
the difficulties of the old ; that instead of obtaining an inter- 
preter, they have only multiplied the number of the doen- 
ments which they must themselves interpret or have interpre- 
ted for them ;” and “are in fact resorting to what has been 
aptly called ‘the most ingenious of all Protestant contrivances 
for submitting to nothing and nobody.’”* Marvelous! thata 
man who is so shrewd to perceive this fallacy in the system he 
has just left, should be so blind to the same fallacy in the sys- 
tem he has just adopted! He had 


“jumped into a bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes ; 


“ And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into another bush 
To scratch them in again.” 


By just so far as his new teacher is infallible, it is simply 
documentary—paper and printer’s ink-—-Fathers, Councils, 
Bulls, Briefs, more Bulls, more Briefs, and another Council 
again, documents upon documents, all in the Latin tongue 
(which, happily, Dr. Stone is able to read) until the world 
eannot hold the books that have been written. But, on the 
other hand, just so far as he has access to his new teacher as a 
living teacher—a representative of the Catholic hierarchy—he 
finds him confessedly fallible—an uninspired priest or bishop, 
likely enough an unconvicted heretic, and at least liable to all 
human blunders and endless “ variations” in expounding and 
applying the faith of the church. So that the certainty of 
poor Dr. Stone’s faith, unless he chooses the alternate risk of 
going to the documents himself and taking his chance of 
being “saved by scholarship,” or by “ private interpretation,” 
is resolved into the mere “ fides implicita,”—of being willing to 
believe the truth if he only knew what it was—and that, if we 
understand him, is just what he had before he got the Pope’s 
letter, with the exception that at that time there were fewer 
elements of uncertainty in his mind. 





* The Invitation Heeded, pp. 158, 159. 
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And just as with questions of truth, so is it with questions 
of duty. In search of definiteness and certainty he has gone 
voyaging upon a waste of dreary casuistry, upon whose fluctn- 
ating surface he lies becalmed, tossed to and fro between 
“ probabilism” and “ probabiliorism,” and O, how sea-sick ! 
There is nothing for him but to “do as they do in Spain;” 
and how that is we learn from Father Newman’s friend, Blanco 


White: 


“In a country where every person’s conscience is in the keeping of another, 
in an interminable succession of moral trusts, the individual conscience cannot be 
under the steady discipline of self-governing principle; all that is practised is 
obedience to the opinions of others, and even that obedience is inseparably con- 
nected with the idea of a dispensing power. If you can obtain an opinion favor- 
able to your wishes, the responsibility falls on the adviser, and you may enjoy 
yourself with safety, The adviser, on the other hand, having no consciousness 
of the action, has no sense of remorse; and thus the whole morality of the 
country, except in very peculiar cases, wants the steady ground of individual re- 
sponsibility.”* 

The sum of the whole matter seems to be this: that the 
certainty and confidence of the disciple of the Church of Rome, 
whether regarding matter of belief or matter of practice, con- 
sists in putting his head in a bag, and giving the string to his 
confessor. 

The “ invitation heeded ” by Dr. Stone contains other seduc- 
tive promises which it would be well for us to consider, if there 
were time. We can only allude, with a word, to the excellent 
things which his Holiness offers, in this invitation, to society 
and government in Protestant countries, in pity of the misfor- 
tunes under which he perceives them now to be suffering. 


“ Whoever recognizes religion as the foundation of human society cannot but 
perceive and acknowledge what disastrous effect this division of principles, this 
opposition, this strife of religious sects among themselves, has had upon civil 
society, and how powerfully this denial of the authority established by God to 
determine the belief of the human mind, and to direct the actions of men as well 
in private as in social life, has excited, spread, and fostered those deplorable up- 
heavals. those commotions by which almost all peoples are grievously disturbed and 
afflicted.” ‘On this longed for return to the truth and unity of the Catholic 
church depends the salvation not only of individuals, but also of all Christian 
society ; and never can the world enjoy true peace, unless there shall be one Fold 
and one Shepherd.” + 





* Life of J. Blanco White, L., p. 33. 
+ Letter of Pope Pius IX., Sept. 13th, 1868. 
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We see here the value of an infallible teacher! If it had 
not been revealed to us thus from heaven, we never should 
have guessed that what secured national tranquillity was na- 
tional adherence to the Holy See. But now we see it—by the 
eye of faith. Poor England, racked with intestine commo- 
tions!—if she could but learn the secret of Spanish order and 
tranquillity and prosperity! Unhappy Scotland, the prey of 
social anarchy, and devoured by thriftless indolence! Will she 
not cast one glance across the sea, and lay to heart the lesson 
of Irish serenity and peace and wealth? Poor Protestant Prus- 
sia, and Denmark, and Scandinavia “ grievously disturbed and 
afflicted” by “those deplorable upheavals and commotions ” 
which his Holiness talks about, and yet so pitifully uncon- 
scious of them all! How slight the price,—a mere “ Fall 
down and worship me ”—with which they might purchase to 
themselves the sweet calmness and good order and unbroken 
quiet that have characterized the history of Catholic France and 
Italy, and even the ineffable beatitude of those happy States 
of the Clrarch, which, ungrateful for their unparalleled bless- 
ings, have been waiting for twenty years for a good chance to 
put the pope (in his temporal capacity) into the Tiber! Nay, 
nay! Let us not refuse to bring hoine the teaching of our 
Shepherd to our own bosoms. What land has been more the 
victim of “this division of principles, this opposition, this 
strife of religious sects among themselves,” than our own un- 
happy country? Ah! were the people wise! Do they not 
feel the “ disastrous effects” of their refusal to submit to the 
Holy See—the “ deplorable upheavals and eommotions,” and 
all? Can they resist the allurements cf those examples of na- 
tional happiness which fill the whole Western Hemisphere, 
save the two pitiable exceptions of Canada and the United 
States? Speak, dear Dr. Stone, speak once more to your in- 
fatuated fellow countrymen, and persuade them, if you can, to 
end this hundred years’ history of commotion and revolution 
and disastrous change which they have nearly completed, by 
substituting the majestic stability of Mexico, and Guatemala 
and Colombia, and all the Catholic continent down to the 
Straits of Magellan!* Already a ray of hope shines in upon 





* Father Hyacinthe does not seem to come up to the standard of Roman 
doctrine on this point. “Ah, well I know—and many a time have I groaned 
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the darkness of the Protestant land. One bright spot is 
irradiated with the triumph—the partial triumph—of Roman 
principles of government. Can it be irrational to hope that 
when these principles prevail in the same degree throughout 
the land, we shall have everywhere, under State and general 
governments, the same placid order, the same security for life 
and property, the same freedom from turbulence and riot, the 
same purity of elections, the same integrity in the discharge of 
public trusts, the same awfulness of judicial virtue, as prevail 
in the Catholic city and county of New York ? 

We have left ourselves very little space to express as we 
would like the real respect which, after all, we feel for this 
book, and still more for its author. With here and there a 
slip in grammar or diction, and with no more of pedantry than 
can easily be pardoned to the author’s vocation, the work is 
beautifully written ; and if there does seem to be a dreadful gap 
between what the author intended when he started, and what 
he found where -he stopped, it must be acknowledged that he 
passed from one point to the other with consecutive steps 
along an intelligible path. His argument, although encum- 
bered with mistakes, is, nevertheless, good against any oppo- 
nent who accepts his premiss,—that the Church Universal is a 
visible corporation. His appeal to all Protestants to examine 
with candor the grounds of their belief, and bravely and sin- 
cerely accept the consequences, is earnest, tender and touch- 
ing—all the more so, as the unhappy author in his very 
exhortation, evidently looks back upon those generous mo- 
ments when he himself was practising these virtues, as Adam 








within myself to think of it—these nations of the Latin race and of the Catholie 
religion have been of late the most grievously tried of all! Not only by intes- 
tine fires, by the quaking of the earth, by the inrushing of the sea. Look with 
impartial eye, with the fearless serenity of truth, with that assurance of faith 
which fears not to accept the revelations of experience, and then tell me—where 
is it that the moral foundations quake most violently ? Where does the current 
of a formidable electricity give the severest, the most incessant shocks to repub- 
lics as well as monarchies? Among the Latin races; among the Catholic 
nations, Yes, by some inscrutable design of Providence, they, more than others, 
have had to ‘drink of the cup deep and lerge;’ they have wet their lips more 
deeply in the chalice in which are mingled ‘the wine, the lightning, and the 
spirit of the storm;’ and they have b e J with the madness of the 
drunkard.” Discourses of Father Hyacinthe, Vol. I, p. 155, 
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might have looked back upon Paradise. Those hours can 
never return. Never more may he exercise the manly virtue 
which he now commends to others, and which we doubt not 
he faithfully practised until it became a proh*bited good. Let 
him now attempt to look into the writings of those who differ 
from him, with a view to “examining candidly the grounds of 
his faith,” and the thunderbolt of the excommunication late 
sententie breaks forth upon him from the Bull Jn Cana Domi- 
ni.* We are so affected by the honest Doctor’s exhortation to 
candid inquiry, that we shrink from putting ourselves, like 
him, in a situation in which if we candidly inquire we are 
damned. 

The little volume will reasonably be expected to be more 
effective as a fact and a testimony than as an argument. Asa 
testimony, its precise value is this: Until two years ago, the 
author, believing himself to be entirely sincere and candid, 
held, as the result of private judgment, a system (according to 
his own statement) wildly inconsistent, illogical and self-de- 
structive, which he vindicated to himself and others by argu- 
ments plausible and satisfactory. Within two years, after 
eandid but astonishingly brief examination, in the exercise 
of the same private judgment, he has dropped that system and 
adopted another, also with entire sincerity, and vindicated by 
plausible arguments, which he is not permitted candidly to re- 
examine. It is solely by the use of the same private judg. 
ment that played him so false before, that he has come to em- 
brace this other system. 

Qu.:—What is the probability that he has got the truth 
now / 

This is what he may never know. 

One thing alone he holds intelligently—that the Roman 
church is the true church of Christ; and this he knows only 
by his poor private judgment, which he is not permitted to re- 
vise. Every thing else, he takes on the authority of this. 
And this, being known only by private judgment, may be a 
mistake ! 

Poor man! 





* Ligorii Theol, Moral, 63, 735. 
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Arr. VIL—THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOL :* 


An Address of M. £. de Pressensé before the Evangelical 
Atliance at Amsterdam, held in August, 1857.—Translated 
for the “ New Hnglander,” by Pror. J. P. Lacrorx, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Aut who have any correct appreciation of the age in which 
we live, and of the future which is preparing for us, admit 
without hesitation that the great question of the day is that 
of popular education. Democracy is everywhere gaining 
ground ; it flows not only, as Royer-Collard said, with full 
banks, but it is breaking beyond its proper bounds. Political 
institutions have little to do with the matter. Where they 
yield to the popular pressure, there is less observable friction 
than in such countries as try to resist it. But all institutions 
that presume to offer it stubborn defiance are sure to be swept 
away in the end; for its floods are constantly mounting, with 
the regularity of natural law. This fact is not a mere politi- 
cal phenomenon, it is a social fact of momentous import. Ev- 
erywhere the masses are becoming conscious of their might; 
they have found, in the principle of association, an irresistible 
lever; for they have numbers on their side. and where num- 
bers are organized and of one mind, what can resist them? 
Whether this state of things be welcome to us, or not, does 
not affect the matter of fact. Gladstone has justly said that 
the nineteenth century is the century of the laborer, meaning, 
that in this age, for the first, in the history of the world, the 
laboring classes have attained to a real participation in politi- 
cal and social life. From of old they have been kept in the 
back-ground, have been simply permitted to prepare the cos- 
tumes for the great actors, or to handle the machinery which 





* This Address of the distinguished French Protestant Pastor, M. E. de Pres- 
sensé deserves just now more than ordinary attention in this country, as it brings 
to view the way in which the question of “the Bible and School” may be 
regarded by a Protestant minority in a Roman Catholic country.—LZditors of 
the New Englander. 
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gave glory to the action. But in our day all this is changed. 
The people has become one of the principle actors, and that 
too not simply to take a sudden part in revolutionary crises, 
but to play a direct and constant rdle in shaping the face of 
the world. 

Such is the situation—at least for those who have eyes to see 
it. I will say at once, that I think we should accept it reso- 
lutely and without regret. It has, it is true, its immense per- 
ils, but it has also its providential phase. I believe it is as 
God would have it be. That the classes of society should ap- 
proach each other by the enjoyment of equal rights, by free- 
dom of person and labor, by a common prosperity, is surely in 
harmony with that religion which knows neither bond nor free. 
Notice that I have no thought here of touching on political 
ground ; I consider simply the social fact. From this point of 
view I hold, that Christianity has a moral tendency to sweep 
away all barriers to equal rights among the redeemed of the 
same Saviour. And I am convinced that nothing could be 
more unfortunate than to make religion seem distrustful and 
inimical] in regard to the privileges of the masses ; for, the weal 
of the future depends entirely on the influence Christianity 
shall exert upon them. Nor is this a mere matter of prudence, 
it is a question of truth and justice. 

But in any view of the case the situation is grave and fraught 
with peril. What will be the nature of this immense weight 
which the masses are to throw into the social balance? Will 
it or not be a blind force, shaped by every wind that may 
blow, and destructive, like the tempests of nature? In other 
words, will it be an intelligent, or an unintelligent force? Let 
it not be forgotten that the spirit which fills out a political 
frame-work is infinitely more important than the frame-work 
itself. The French politicians of 1789 fabricated an admirable 
constitution; but they thought very little of those who would 
have to put it into practice. They constrneted their theoreti- 
cal system in the brilliant circles of Paris, but none of these 
reformatory philosophers thought of descending into the hovel 
and workshop to dissipate the ignorance of the masses. Henve 
their work was in vain. The blind rage of blindly-led masses 
swept away, in 1793, the brilliant constitution of the Mira- 
beaus and Lafayettes. Much, it is true, depends on political 
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constitutions, but much more on those for whom they are made, 
Let us not place in the second rank that which is of first im 
portance—popular education. 

The nations that were born of the Reformation have con- 
stantly aimed to instruct the masses; with them it was a ne- 
cessity of self-preservation. In fact, the Reformation itself 
was based upon a Book,—a book by whose divine authority it 
shielded and upheld liberty of thought, and withstood tradition- 
ary servitude. It whispered into the ears of the Middle Ages, 
those words which gave St. Augustine to the Church: Tolle 
et lege, take and read. Wesee, therefore, clearly enough, why 
the Reformation taught the masses to read—why the Church, 
which has for its motto, Zege, should be more zealous for pop- 
ular education than the Church which esteems the utterances 
of the priest as higher than thesacred Word. There is, there- 
fore, a religious cause for that great diffusion of elementary 
education which characterizes Protestant nations. Yes! It is 
the Bible which has created the school, especially the Protest- 
ant school. Elsewhere it is notso. We may truthfully say 
that the natural tendency of modern Romanism is to increase 
and intensify popular ignorance. It is true, this Church has 
its teachers and schools; but it imparts knowledge only in 
very limited degrees. It instructs its masses only where its 
intluence is contested by powerful rivals. Hen.e we see, that 
where Popery has exclusive sway, the people are covered with 
thick darkness. It desires to retain within its own grasp the 
keys of knowledge, lest some other sentiments than its own 
should be taught. Under such circumstances it is, in fact, 
safer to teach nothing at all beyond the catechism ; for the 
taste for knowledge, once indulged, is no longer easily con- 
trolled. 

However, the condition of the world is now such as to ren- 
der this system difficult of practice. In France, an impulse 
has been given to general education which cannot be checked. 
The government, the various Churches, and societies of every 
description, are taking part in it. Schools are multiplied and 
encouraged—schools for the young and the adult, schools for 
each sex, schools for the learned callings.. The cause of edu- 
cation may be said to be gained. And to the question which 
we have proposed, viz.: Will the masses, on arriving at polit- 
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ical influence, be instructed, or ignorant? we may answer: 
They will be instructed. But this leads to a second question : 
In what will they be instructed? what will they have adopted ? 
And this question is even more important than the first. 

Instruction, education, per se will not suffice. It may pro- 

duce as much evil as good. A gifted poet has warmly main- 
tained this thesis: that education banishes moral evil as the 
sun banishes night. He would have been right provided evil 
had its seat only in ‘the mind, and not in the heart. But it is 
fruitless to have knowledge while the will is enslaved to the 
passions ; in such a condition a man is more guilty and dan- 
gerous than if he were utterly ignorant. No! it is not true 
that the spread of knowledge will do away with police and 
with prisons. ‘* Education,” said Benj. Constant, “is the most 
dangerous of powers when it is not in the service of conscience.” 
Suppose that the youth are taught in school that there is no 
God above, no immutable law in the heart, and, above all, no 
sanction to this law in a future life; suppose that they be 
taught that man is “ but an animal which has occasional odd 
freaks,” but which, like all other organized beings, is governed 
by instinct and irresistible natural law; suppose in a word 
that they are imbued with those sceptical notions that so 
largely pervade the literature and society of the day—and, 
then, say, what will be the fruit of such schools, what destiny 
will they prepare for the world? And above all what will be 
the individual mora/ fate of such unfortunate children? Let 
us not deceive ourselves. Education, isolated from moral 
training, is nota good. It is with the greatest danger that we 
separate that which should be united. The higher that gen- 
eral education is carried, the more imperative is it to train the 
heart and conscience—it is in fact the first of all duties. Now, 
for us Christians, this education of the conscience is not far to 
seek for: we know who is the sole Master who can give it 
effectually ; this Master is the God of the Bible. And this 
brings us to the heart of our subject. 

There is one point upon which all Evangelical Christians are 
unanimous : it is, that the Bible should form the corner stone 
of all education. We would all like to see it hold the place of 
honor in every school. This wish interferes with no real right, 

VoL, XXIX. 33 
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provided it does not assume the form of a legal obligation, 
But this conviction, that the school cannot fulfill its mission 
without the Bible, meets with vigorous opposition from some 
quarters. It is asserted that the Bible is not a proper book for 
youth, for the reason that it spreads before their minds, recitals 
of crimes and immorality. But it is at the same time forgot- 
ten that these crimes are recited as crimes, that they are re- 
corded only to be condemned, and that the uniform moral ten- 
dency is, to inculeate the purest morality. We are ready to 
concede that it is not prndent to read every part of the Bible 
indiscriminately to all ages and under all circumstances. The 
Bible is a history boldly sincere, depicting man as he is, with- 
out any lying flattery. Though its language is uniformly 
chaste, it nevertheless holds up a terrible picture of our shame 
and depravity. It does not clothe evil with the pernicious 
seductiveness of poetry, but it refuses to cast a veil over its 
warning reality. Now, this picture cannot with safety be of 
fered to childhood. We do not hesitate, therefore, to say that 
some parts of the Old Testament should, in some cases, be 
omitted by the discreet parent and teacher. 

With these unessential concessions, we insist that the school 
cannot, by any means, dispense with this venerable book. 
For us it is the message of redemption and life. Hence, we 
would wish to see it in the hands of al!, young and old; we 
consider it as a crime against God and man, to hinder in any 
way its general diffusion. To fetter the Bible, is, to hide the 
truth, to shut up the fountain that refreshes the weary pilgrim 
of the desert. For us who believe that humanity is fallen, 
there is no higher duty than to hold open the sacred pages 80 
that they first shall strike the gaze of infancy, and, last, the 
weary look of old age. 

But leaving these generalities, let us consider the Bible 
from an educational standpoint. And here we see its most 
admirable phase. How vast the scheme of education which it 
unfolds to the world—that of God as relating to his moral crea- 
tures! It takes man in his rude infanvy, and raises him to the 

heights of spiritual religion. It is a luminous ladder whose 
first step is so near the earth that the child can easily reach it, 
and whose summit loses itself in the infinitude of the heavens. 
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In the Old Testament, calumniated as it has been, we discover 
the first condescensions of the eternal Word, tempering his 
glory to the feeble and fearful eyes of sinful humanity, and 
clothing the sublimest truths in an easy popular form. And 
individual infancy, as well as humanity, has need of the ferule 
of the law, has need of these earnest portrayals of God’s holi- 
ness and justice, in order rightly to appreciate the grace of the 
Gospel. The sight of Sinai, crowned with its thunders, is fruit- 
fal and salutary. It is well that the child should see in God’s 
judgments on his chosen people, what it costs to violate his 
law, and that it should feel that eye which never sleeps, lock- 
ing down into the secret of its, and ot all others’ hearts. Oom- 
pile Catechisms of moral duty from Plato and Zeno, from 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus—and the child will turn away 
with ennwi. But place before him the living God, the God 
of the patriarchs, of Moses and David, and he will receive a 
heart-conviction that nothing can eradicate. These serious 
conceptions, and these alone, will give the young conscience 
the necessary independence and authority. 

But the Old Testament is only a preparation for the New. 
It leads, through its seeming severities and terrors, directly to 
the centre and essence of the perfected Revelation—to the 
cross of Jesus, to the love of the Father. It enables us to see 
and appreciate these, as nothing else could do. We are now 
enabled to understand, as the ancient saints could not, how 
God can be just, and yet, at the same time, so merciful. For 
we have now fully displayed before us, in the completed Bible, 
the whole plan of God for the moral education of humanity. 
Viewed in the light which the Gospel casts upon it, the seem- 
ing harshness of the Old Testament vanishes at once; and its 
stern and magisterial earnestness appears as but the appropri- 
ate setting for the gentleness and charity of Jesus, And I 
think that in this day especially, when earnest beliefs and seri- 
ous convictions are so little prevalent, the youth have great 
need of familiarity with the masculine and solemn accents of 
the Old Testament. 

But need I speak of the New Testament—of its admirable 
adaptation for seizing upon, and moulding, the hearts of the 
young? This is conceded universally. When taken in its 
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simple and natural sense, what could more powerfully stir and 
refine the heart than familiarity with the matchless life of 
Jesus, his serenity and tenderness, his tears, his parables, his 
crowns of thorns and tragic death! And the scenes of Lake 
Tiberias, and under the fig-tree of Bethany, would not make 
less happy or durable impressions. ‘The youth who has been 
once made familiar with these may stray away into sin, but, 
like the name of Jesus, as learned from the lips of his mother 
by St. Augustine, they will be pretty sure, soon or late, to call 
back the wanderer to the fountain of truth. And the schools 
have no higher mission than to continue the work begun by 
such pious mothers. Let them engrave the name of Jesus on 
every young heart that comes within their walls. 

But the Gospel is admirably adapted to children, not only 
because of the moral attractions of the Redeemer, but also be- 
cause it presents truth under its most accessible form. The 
young do not grasp abstract truth ; they cling to the concrete 
and living. They get at principles only as couched in en- 
velops. The great instructor of youth is narrative, history. 
And what is the Gospel but a history, in fact the history of a 
single person. “I am the truth,” said Jesus ; that is, the truth 
was so fully manifested in him, that there is need but to have 
eyes and ears, to seize and retain it. “He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father.” Say to a child that God is personal, 
free, holy, just, and supremely good. It will not understand 
you. But show him the only and well-beloved Son of the 
Father, and he will at once comprehend the significance of 
divine love. Show him the accursed cross, and say that it was 
thus far that the divine love stooped, and he will have an idea 
of God which surpasses all that philosophy could give him. 
Attempt by the aid of the first elements of psychology to ex 
plain to a child the nature of good and evil, and your effort 
will be in vain. But show him the meek and lowly Jesus, 
going about healing and consoling, welcoming the poor and 
outcast, doing not his own will but that of the Father, reject 
ing glory and pleasure, and finally giving up his life for 
others—and the child will know at once what holiness and 
sin, good and evil are. And he will not only know these 
things, but in the presence of the Saviour he will fel 
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himself a sinner, and see the need of redemption. Pre- 
sented in a doctrinal form, the plan of grace leaves the heart 
cold and indifferent. Take a shorter course. Show the child 
redemption in its concrete form—the life, the passion, the 
death of Jesus. Show him the scenes of the Acts—the Holy 
Spirit descending upon the feeble and ignorant, making of 
trembling disciples the heroes and pillars of the Church,—and 
he will know what the power of God can bring forth out of 
our infirmities. It is thus that, in the Gospel, the truth stands 
forth bright and living; it is the pure and spiritual mi'k 
adapted to the mind of childhood. 

Nor is there any compromising adaption in this, The truth 
has not disguised itself in legends and myths to render itself 
accessible to the simple. There are not two Gospels, one for 
the young and feeble, and the other for the sages ; the one his- 
torical and personal, and the other abstract and ideal. There 
is but one Gospel, and the peculiar glory of it is, that it pre- 
sents the truth as realized in a divine person. It is not the 
cup with honeyed borders to tempt the feeble to the salutary 
draught. It is the food of adults; its method is not simply 
good for the young, it is the one and sole true method. It is 
adivine realism which not only demonstrates the truth, but 
also places it before our eyes all embodied and aglow with di- 
vine life. We can, therefore, afford to feel honored by the 
disdain of certain philosophers who pretend to rise above our 
religion, and soar to the realms of the pure ideal; we have 
more than ideas and abstractions; we have the ideal perfectly 
realized. We sympathize with the profound word of Stilling, 
when, wearied of vain abstractions, he cried out, towards the 
close of life: ‘‘ Yes, Christianity is a fact.” 

But the Bible is not simply valuable as the balm of souls 
it is also one of the most admirable means of intellectual and 
esthetic culture. No other book is so many-sided; it. is his- 
tory, law, poetry, doctrine, and that too under the most varied 
forms. The ancient Orient revives to new life in its pages; 
and what is better adapted to rivet the attention of old and 

/young than the grand scenes of patriarchal and desert life, of 
war and victory, of captivity and restoration? It contains a 
perfect and the only true philosophy of history, explaining the 
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world’s destiny by the working of free agencies. What psy- 
chology is to be compared to its portrayal of man’s inner and 
outer life, just as he is in all his grandeur and misery? And 
what poesy approaches in simplicity and naturalness that of 
David and Solomon? Take up Pindar or Homer: ‘you need 
a vast apparatus of erudition to be able to appreciate them; 
but the Psalms are appreciable by everybody. Hence, where- 
ever the Bible is read, it stamps itself upon the national spirit, 
giving birth to a refined taste, cultivating the sentiment of 
the dignity of man, and awakening all the powers of the soul 
to vigorous and harmonious action. Let the Bible, therefore, 
be put into the hands of all. It must go into the school; no 
school from which it is banished can accomplish its mission. 
We not only desire that it shall be read as a part of worship; 
we desire that it be made the very centre of education,—that 
from which all proceeds and to which all is referred—the soul 
of mental training, the daily bread. 

Our convietion on this point is clear: the school without the 
Bible is the school without a soul; or more truly, it is the 
school materialized and deprived of the most effectual instru- 
ment of accomplishing its proper purpose. But a new ques- 
tion here rises before us. Should the Bible be placed, dy law, 
in all our schools, and especially in those supported by the 
State, or should there be guaranteed on this subject an abso- 
lute liberty? On this point good and Christian men may 
differ. I must, therefore, examine this grave, social problem 
with all possible candor, if I would not incur the charge of 
slighting the most delicate phase of my subject. 

This problem is new and peculiar, like the times in which 
we live. A century ago it would not have been thought of; 
for. the whole social fabric of ancient Europe was based on an 
intimate alliance of things spiritual and temporal. It was the 
period ot State religions! Doubtless, many breaches had 
alresdiy been made in that social edifice in which the throne 
ws supported by the altar. The breath of free thought had 
penetrated those fissures ; it was as impossible to check it as to 
beat back the wind; unbelief had sapped more than one social 
custom ; still the external ancient form of things continued 
nevertheless. The civil power was the guardian and soldier of 
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the official faith. In such a state of things the school belonged 
exclusively to the spiritual power; it was given over to it as 
its reserved field to be cultivated as it saw fit. Public instrue- 
tion from the lowest to the highest grade was the prerogative 
of the clergy. Laymen taught only by their sufferance ; each 
church imposed its whole Credo, and taught its catechism by 
authority. But this system was often a poor success. Voltaire 
and the Hncyclopedists graduated from the colleges of the 
Jesuits! The eighteenth century, though an emancipated son, 
was, still, a son of the Church; it had drunk her milk, and set 
out in life under her leading-strings. 

But in our day all is changed. Save in Russia, Spain, and 
the Papal States, state religions have little hold in the world. 
Austria is in process of throwing off hers. No one now claims 
that government schools should be connected with the church, 
and for the simple reason, that there is no longer one sole 
church, all forms of belief having equal rights of existence in 
the same country. It would bé a flagrant injustice to give 
preponderance to one church at the expense of others, espe- 
cially in a sphere which has to do with immature minds which 
ean be biassed at will. Such a course would violate tlie most 
sacred of parental rights. We must leave to ultramontane 
presumption the iniquity of seizing on the young generation to 
stamp it, whether or no, with its fatal effigy. This system does 
not, like Christ, invite the children to come; it siezes upon 
them, declaring that its rights are absolute. Now, any Pro- 
testant church which should raise such claims, would deny its 
own first principle; under pretext of preserving its creed, it 
would sacrifice the spirit, without which the creed is but an 
empty husk. And more, it would be certain of defeat, for on 
the field of authority no church can rival the organic power of 
Romanism. There is no system so admirable as this, when 
the object is to crush out human individuality. 

Bat it is said, the question is not as to subjecting the schools 
to an ecclesiastical régime, but simply as to causing to be 
taught in them those primary principles which form the basis 
of all religion. In this view of the matter, has not the State 
the right of making of the Bible the first reading book in its 
institutions? To answer this, we must go back to first princi- 
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ples. We insist on the most absolute liberty in matters of in- 
struction. We reject with our whole soul all educational 
monopoly. Nothing could be more tyrannical than the pre- 
tension of the State to be the sole instructor. We claim, there- 
fore, the most perfect liberty of founding and multiplying 
schools alongside of the government schools. Every church, 
every phase of belief, should be allowed to have and teach its 
schoul on the sole condition that it does not violate public mo- 
rality and order. These conditions once conceded, the ques- 
tion before us loses much of its importance. Should the State 
not impose the reading of the Bible in the public schools, then 
those dissatisfied with this system will establish and resort to 
private schools. And, in fact, it will always have to come to 
this, where a seriously-religious education is desired. The 
reading of Scripture passages, or the giving of moral lectures 
by worldly teachers is of little avail. We are, therefore, forced 
to look to select and denominational institutions, to comple- 
ment the inherent defects of public schools. Nor need it be 
said that this will incur too much expense. No expense is 
great when conscience is at stake. And earnest convictions 
ask only for perfect liberty ; they will readily and gladly find 
the means and found the schools. 

We are now able to face our question without the least hesi- 
tation. Ought the State officially to decree that the Bible shall 
be the basis of the instruction given in its schools? We do 
not think so. And to justify ourselves, we need only resort to 
the great principles which, in our opinion, should regulate the 
relations of the spiritual power. I reject most positively the 
notion of the Christian state, by which I mean a State that 
assumes to interfere directly in religious matters—to support 
one doctrine, and impose more or less its practice. The notion 
of the so-called Christian State is, in my opinion, the pagan 
notion of the State, for it includes one of the worst features 
of paganism, the absorption of the individual conscience in 
that of the public. 

The State shows its respect for Christianity by fixing the 
boundaries of the domain of law at the precise line where the 
domain of conscience begins. It should guarantee liberty to 
religion, but further than this it should not go. The State, in 
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the Christian sense of the word, is the State which abstains 
from meddling with what does not belong to it, which leaves 
to God that which is God’s; and whatever appertains, nearly 
or remotely, to belief and worship, és the reserved domain of 
God. Such are the principles which must settle the great 
question before us, a question which the circumstances of the 
age invest with unprecedented importance. The State is 
everywhere in the presence of different religious forms. No 
one has precedence of another in point of right or law, the 
quality of citizen being absolutely independent of the religious 
profession. And, alas! we must also take account of those 
who reject all religion. The State, as State, should not favor 
any one of these opinions or beliefs. Now, this is precisely 
what it would do, should it impose in its schools any form of 
religious instruction. It is in vain to say that the Bible is the 
common basis of all Christianity ; this would be to forget that 
there is, between the great branches of the Church, a radical 
difference of method as to the use of the sacred book. Catholo- 
cism does not concede the reading of the Bible, save under 
its own guidance. And Jews could not desire their children 
to hear the Gospel. And there are many phases of unbelief, 
which, however, groundless, would yet have a right, from a 
political standpoint, to object to the reading of the Bible in 
the government schools. This unbelief, this prejudice, cannot 
be ignored. The State has not even the right to criticise them, 
much less to violate them ; for this would be to trample under 
foot the rights of many families. xy Speak not of the necessity 
of saving the soul of the child, for this would open free course 
to inquisitorial tyranny. From this standpoint the canton of 
Appenzell would be right in compelling Baptists to suffer their 
infants to be baptised; and Rome would be right in kidnap- 
ing Jewish children, to save them from being led by their 
parents to hell. The moment you infringe on the rights of 
the family, you open the gate to all iniquities. In presuming 
to save suuls, aside from the practice of simple justice, we 
apply to religion the iniquitous system of the public safety. 
The interests of the soul are so paramount, that the moment 
we sacrifice to them a single right, there is no possibility of 
stopping. The very first step is in itself fatal. 
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We have as yet looked at the question only in the interest 
of the learners ; but there is another conscience concerned, that 
of the teacher. Ocertainly it were to be hoped that he would 
have the proper religious spirit. But the State cannot presume 
to judge of and exact these qualifications, under pain of med- 
dling with the conscience. It may require of its employees 
knowledge and outward morality, but not religion proper, nor 
even any definite religious belief. Now, it would be degrading 
and tyrannical to ask of teachers to read a book in which they 
do not believe ; and the effect of such hollow reading would be 
equally unfortunate on the pupil. 

But aside from all these considerations, the State has no 
right to impose the Bible on the public schools; for in so doing 
it takes a positive position on the religious question, it chooses 
among the different religious theories and sects, it intervenes 
in the domain of conscience; that is, in our opinion, it steps 
entirely outside of its own sphere—for it has no competency 
to interfere with the relations of the soul to God. Mark well, 
that if you once admit to it this right when it favors your sect 
or party, you cannot complain when it favors another sect, 
(Romanism or Atheism). But to take another view, the State 
must be a government of some kind, absolute, limited, repub- 
lican. If it may impose the Bible on the public schools, it may, 
likewise, as has been done in Spain, proscribe it, or it may 
impose upon them some Positivist catechism denying the ex- 
istence of the soul and God. It will, then, do wrong, you may 
say. Very well! it wild do wrong, in point of truth. Still it 
will only use the right which you have conceded to it, of de- 
ciding the religious question; and you cannot expect it to 
decide it otherwise than as to it shall seem good. The only 
and sole means of averting this danger is, absolutely to refuse to 
it the right to tread upon the sphere of conscience. Say to it: 
Thus far but no farther; levy taxes, regulate civil and public 
life, but cross not this sacred limit. ‘This noli me tangere of 
religion is its only safeguard. 

Say not that we induige in groundless fears. The school is 
becoming more and more the rallying point of the different 
parties; for all know that he who controls the children is the 
master of society. Call to mind what actually took place at 
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the congress of Bern; with what passionate earnestness athe- 
istic Positivism claimed its right to sieze upon youth and 
stamp them with its own doctrines. Should the power ever 
fall into the hands of these unbelievers, it is very evident 
what they would do. Doubtless they would sever the Church 
from the State, but it would only be to unite all the closer 
with it the school, in order to make it a hot-bed of Positivism 
and Materialism. Full of inward contempt for liberty, these 
self-styled free-thinkers would impose their godless catechism 
upon our children by law. Let us not open the way for them 
by imposing ours ; nor give them the fatal example of violating 
a single conscientious scruple. And it is not only prudence 
that dictates these counsels; they are also the dictate of jus- 
tice. 

Thus, in conclusion, we do not believe that the State has 
the right to require by law the reading of the Bible in the 
schools which it controls; but it has not the right to forbid it. 
It should remain neutral, by leaving the teacher to follow his 
own conscience, at the same time consulting the preference of 
the parents. A knowledge of sacred history should be required 
in all public examinations; for, that so important a page in 
general history should be understood, is a dictate of simple 
science. But the State may not go further. But if it be ob- 
jected that such public schools will only furnish a very defec- 
tive education, we admit it. We see in it another reason for 
founding competing schools. Perhaps the English system is 
preferable in this respect. There, the State has no schools of 
its own; but it grants aid to such as do exist and conform to 
certain conditions. These grants may amount to an immense 
sum. Thus the schools might have all necessary help, and 
what is equally important, the requisite liberty. I think the 
solution of the school question lies in this direction. 

Such, then, is one of the great -questions of the age; and 
such is the only answer we can give it. It places us in the 
presence of the sublimest duties and the most imminent perils 
of the times. How it is decided, will determine whether the 
in-rushing tide of popular sovereignty is to turn to the weal or 
the woe of the world. Now, in point of fact, it is undeniable 
that a spirit of impiety ¢s tending to lay hold on the masses. 
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And when the government of nations falls into the hands of 
an unbelieving multitude, it is impossible to overdraw the 
deplorable consequences. To conjure these perils, two radi- 
cally-opposed systems present themselves—the system of 
authority and the system of moral liberty, the system of state 
churches and legislated religion, and the system of free churches 
and free state, free schools and free conscience. For our part, 
the choice is not difficult to make. The system of authority is 
long ago condemned by its own fruits: its tyranny, its perre- 
cutions, its inquisitions, its now dying state churches, and its 
impotency to reform the masses—its whole past record in fact 
forbid us to put our hopes in it. Our hope is in liberty—in 
‘ liberty and the almightiness of the trath when allowed fair 
play. Give us the liberty of teaching and writing-—the liberty 
of proclaiming and defending the truth, and we fear not for 
the incoming into power of the masses The Gospel can trans- 
form them, the truth can banish their errors,—but only on 
condition of absolute liberty, liberty on the part of those who 
proclaim it, and liberty on the part of those who oppose it. 
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Articte VIII.—PRESIDENT McCOSH’S LOGIC. 


The Laws of Discursive Thought; being a text-book of For- 
mal Logic. By James McCosn, LL. D., President of New 
Jersey College, Princeton ; formerly Protessor of Logic and 
Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 1870. 12mo. pp. xix. 212. 


Ir is well remarked by Dr. McCosh in the preface to his 
work that “ the lingering life maintained by that old Aristo- 
telian and scholastic logic, in spite of the ridicule poured upon 
it by nearly all the fresh thinkers of Europe for two or three 
centuries after the revival of letters, is an extraordinary fact 
in the history of philosophy.” We think that the fact can be 
partially accounted for, as he says, “ by supposing that the 
syllogism is substantially the correct analysis of the process 
which passes through the mind in reasoning.” But beyond 
this, we think it can hardly be questioned that this remarkable 
pertinacity of life in lugic is owing mainly to the instinctive 
demands of the human mind, when once it has awaked to the 
desire of knowledge, that there be given to it a knowledge of 
itself, so far at least as concerns the properties and laws of its 
own action. If we can know what thought is; if we can in 
any way learn what are the marks of legitimate and valid 
thought, how it can be recognized, how empty pretensions to 
knowledge can be detected and exposed, how the steps to 
knowledge can be guided and facilitated, how attained know- 
ledge can be tested and assured, certainly it is a most desirable 
knowledge, and the fact that the science which professes to be 
the revealer of this knowledge has survived the assaults of the 
bitterest hostility raises a fair presumption that this know- 
ledge is attainable as no one can question that it is desirable. 
An instinct so strong has the Creator’s warrant to seek with 
the sure confidence of finding. The search may be long, but 
it shall triumph. 
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Who has a right to question the possibility and worth of 
such science? Not the lover uf science, certainly ; for what 
rational ground has he for seeking knowledge if he cannot 
know whether he knows? He may reasonably reject arrogant 
pretensions to a science of thought. He may reject erroneous 
or imperfect expositions of the nature and laws of thought. 
Bat to ridicule an honest effort to investigate what true know- 
ledge and worthy thonght are, or to ridicule a science of 
thought as in itself unworthy, savors of an arrogance, and 
presumption, and narrowness, that is itself most ridiculous. 
Men may, in overweening estimate of the higher importance 
and dignity of their own pursuits, underrate any other science 
or calling and be pardoned in the interest of human weakness, 
But it is too late in the age of the world and of human pro- 
gress to decry science in any department of knowledge on any 
other ground than that of imperfection. We have had much 
of this in the recent times. Men in every department of hu- 
man pursuit, from the agriculturist up to the orator, critic, and 
poet, have scouted scientific expositions of the principles of 
art. Instinct, genius, taci, with the casual crumbs of intelli- 
gence that can be picked up under the tables of orderly spread 
science, are enough for them; systematic knowledge only 
cumbers and hampers. But reason and common sense have 
succeeded in most quarters in exposing this shallowness and 
narrowness. The grand truth is that all human culture, as 
all rational activity, must proceed in intelligence; and the 
more full and perfect that intelligence, the higher and more 
perfect will be the attainment. We have only to place side 
by side with this fundamental principle another truth equally 
undeniable, that all art, all eminence in human effort, is as 
dependent on practice as upon knowledge. The acquisition 
of intelligence must not displace active endeavor, but ever 
guide and foster it. 


Logic professes to be a science of thought. It claims that 
there are principles which underlie all thought, to which 
thought must conform or be abortive. It claims that these 
principles may be ascertained and scientifically unfolded. It 
claims that a practical knowledge of these principles is as es- 
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sential to the perfection of the thinker as a practical know- 
ledge of the principles of music to eminent musical skill, as a 
practical knowledge of the processes in any art to any great 
snecess in that art; that although a great mind may achieve 
great results in thought without systematic training in the 
processes of thonght, just as great musicians have appeared 
who have never opened a musical primer, in this age of the 
world it is as preposterous to expect high intellectual skill or 
in fact high intellectual culture generally, without some prac- 
tical acquaintauce with the nature of thought as the product 
of the intelligence, as to expect a Mozart or a Beethoven with 
no systematic training in the principles of music. If logic 
ean make its claims to appear valid, if it can show that a 
science of human thought can be constructed which shall so 
exhibit its nature, its laws, its forms, that it may surely be 
known what is sound and legitimate thought, and that practi- 
eal thinking may proceed intelligently and surely, it is a 
science worthy to be honored and also worthy to be studied 
in all intellectual culture. 

The present is an age of unwonted intellectual activity. It 
is characterized by being specialized to a wide diversity of 
pursuit. A natural conseqnence is that science at this time is 
characteristically isolated and exclusive; that it is arrogant 
and pretentious in respect of its own field and work, and dis- 
daintul and contemptuous in respect of others. This great 
evil to scientific culture generally is to be attributed mainly, 
we believe, to the general exclusion of logical studies from our 
seats of education and means of intellectual training. A true 
science of thought is the one adequate bond of the sciences. 
It is the indispensable condition of the harmonizing of the di- 
vers sviences, as it is the condition of that cordial respect and 
courtesy which ought to reign between all classes of true 
thinkers and scholars, and which will bring them together in 
helpful intercourse and sympathy. 

Particularly is the present age of science characterized by a 
predominance of observation over reflection. One wonld 
think from the general tendency in this direction that science 
was little else than gathering of facts. So it has come to pass 
that a fresh discovery gives warrant for any inference,—for any 
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theory. In truth, the theory is held of little account; it is 
only valuable for the sake of facts, as helping to further dis- 
coveries or to easier recollection. That facts should be valued 
mainly for the principles they reveal, modern scientism could 
hardly understand, much less believe. The cause of this most 
unscientific tendency is to be found, we believe, mainly in the 
fact that the attention has been turned away from all criteria 
of valid thinking, indeed from all inquiry as to what consti- 
tutes true thought and makes it valid and valuable. The most 
superficial glance over the divers fields of recent science, so 
called, while it discovers marvelous activity and keenness in 
observing, discovers aiso the wildest theorizing, the widest 
coutradictions in results, and at the same time the most con- 
temptuons indifference for these contradictory results in other 
fields. Assuredly the times call for an exposition of the nature 
and principles of true thought, of worthy science. We are in 
danger from the want of this of running off into the wildest 
skepticism and the most superficial yet most arrogant scien- 
tism. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the assurance which Dr. McOosh 
gives us, that for atime back “ Logic has had a greater amount 
of interest collected around it in Great Britain than any other 
mental science, and has become incorporated with the freshest 
and brightest thought of the country.” We rejoice in this 
contribution which he himself has made to the study of the 
science ; and we avail ourselves of the occasion which its pub- 
lication gives of making it, so far as we can, serviceable to the 
interests of the science of which he has in this volume testified 
his high appreciation. He will welcome, in this regard for 
the science, any suggestions which the perusal of his volume 
may prompt, looking towards a farther advancement of the 
science, even although he may not be able to yield !is un- 
qualified assent and approval to their soundness and correct- 
ness. 

We propose to demonstrate, and chiefly from admissions and 
_ teachings which Dr. McCosh has actually incorporated into 
his volume in accordance with the best logical authorities, that 
there is a trne science of logic attainable, and that we have 
now the materials and conditions generally for such a science ; 
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that a true science of logic must be one that will expound the 
natare, the laws, the forms of all valid thought; and that such 
a science must by every thinker be recognized as of sovereign 
absolute authority thoughout the whole domain of thought; 
that hence it is an indispensable condition of any assured scien- 
tific progress as it is an indispensable instrument of any com- 
plete intellectual culture. We shall in this indicate wherein 
this volume, as well as other logical contributions to Anglo- 
British literature, are chicfly defective. It is proper to remark 
here that Dr. McCosh formally avows that he is not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with logical treatises in Anglo-American litera- 
ture to undertake a criticism of them. It is proper to add to 
this remark, that Anglo-American logical literature presents 
three dominant tendencies and characteristics. We have, 
first, treatises of the general Anglo-British @ posteriori type; 
we have also the proper Hegelian logic; and we have, third- 
ly, the @ priori treatment of the science. Our American lit- 
erature has abounded with recent offerings in this department 
ofscience. The fact as concurrent with the vigorous revival 
of the study in Great Britain, we notice as of significant and 


happy augury. 


“ Logic,” says Dr. McOosh, “ may be defined as the Science 
of the Laws of Discursive Thought.” This definition does not 
differ materially from the definitions given by the other Brit- 
ish logicians. Thompson, in his “ Laws of Thought,” defines 
pure logic to be “a science of the necessary laws of thought.” 
Dr, Mansel, in his “Prolegomena Logica,” follows Kant in treat- 
ing logic as “ the science of the laws of formal thinking.” Sir 
William Hamilton defines legic as “ the science of the laws of 
thought as thought.” All agree in defining the immediate 
object-matter of the logic to be Jaws. The questions at once 
arise: what is meant by Jaws? Whence are these laws de- 
rived to the science? What must be the method of a science 
which proposes laws for its immediate object-matter / 

The term Jaws, as here used, obviously suggests the idea of 
arbitrary prescription as dominant over thought only in a re- 
mote and indirect way. It does not compel us to imagine 
that the sovereign of all thinking natures has drawn up a code 
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of laws founded on his own willy a code to be sought outside 
of thinking itself, by which such natures are to govern them- 
selves or be held to certain imposed penalties. It points us 
rather to certain properties or attributes of thought which are 
essential to its being; attributes which must enter into and 
mark all intellectual activity in order that there may be any 
true thinking. These essential attribures of thonght are the 
laws of thought. If we would search for the laws of thought, 
therefore, we are «o search for the essential attributes of 
thonght. 

The definition implies that there are such laws—such essen- 
tial attributes; and the very attempt to construct a logical 
science implies not only that these attributes are discoverable, 
but that they have already been discovered, at least to a par- 
tial extent, and distinctly recognized. 

Further, these laws or essential attributes can be learned 
only from the investigation of thought itself. They are not 
revealed in any supernatural way. They are not to be found 
in anything extraneous to thought. They are to be found 
only by a careful observation of what takes place in thinking, 
No one can question the correctness of Hamilton’s statement, 
that “the empirical observation of the phenomena necessarily 
precedes their speculative analysis.” It only surprises us that 
in the full light of this trnth, Hamilton should have accepted 
his laws of thought not at all from any direct examination of 
the phenomena of thinking, but should have contented himself 
with accepting them as they are arbitrarily given by certain 
writers. As thus laid down, they appear stripped of ail claims 
to authority. Only as they are shown to be the essential attri- 
butes of thought have they any right to be recognized as 
laws. 

Once more: if logic is a science of the laws of thought, then 
it is clear that the method of the science can be only in the 
unfolding of those laws. An enumeration of phenomena is 
not a science of laws. Insofar as laws are evolved from the 
phenomena, insofar as these laws are modified in their appli- 
cation to phenomena, which here are only the forms of thought 
as they appear in language, phenomena come into considera 
tion in a science of laws, and no farther. 


a a. 
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Here is to be fonnd a fatal deficiency in all the logical trea- 
tises mentioned. In Dr. McOosh’s treatise more than in the 
others, the laws of thought are exhibited only in the most inci- 
dental way. Most astonishing is it that after setting forth this 
definition of logic as concerning itself with laws, and laws 
alone, instead of following this lead, he drops laws from sight, 
and only at the very end of his book gives the enumeration 
with the strangely unscientific introduction: “they are such 
a8 the following.” He enumerates eight fundamental laws ; 
but we know not why he stops here ;—why the number may 
not be increased indefinitely. They are enumerated with no 
indication of their grounds or of their relation to one another. 
They are not so much as codrdinated ; and consequently there 
is no science of them, even in the lowest and loosest sense 
of that term. Of course, as thus presented, they have no 
claim to authority. They are unw-.rthy, indeed, of the name 
of laws. A logic which is but a science of laws so presented, 
is of little worth for disciplining or for validating thought. 

There is in this treatment of logic a retrogression from Ham- 
ilton, who at least recognized the fundamental laws of thought 
at the outset and actually applied them to the general forms 
or products of thought, however imperfectly and immethodi- 
cally. 

But the term Jaze imports universality and necessity. That 
there are laws of thought implies that if those laws are ob- 
served in thinking, the thought or the product is valid; it 
must be accepted as true thought. In other words, the pro- 
ducts of thought which have in their production been con- 
formed throughout to the laws of thought, are necessary 
thoughts :—are thoughts which mind as mind, universal mind, 
must of necessity accept as true thoughts. To deny them, to 
question them, is to abnegate all power to distinguish truth 
from error, And precisely here we find the great worth of a 
true logical science. It teaches us what is necessary in thought, 
and enables us to discriminate it from what is contingent, pos- 
sible, or probable. Thinking, governed by the laws of thought, 
hecessitates conviction in every free intelligence. Whatever 
of contingency comes into a product of rightly conducted 
thinking, of thinking governed throughout by the laws of 
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thought, must come from the matter about which thought is 
employed. It is one of the great utilities of a true logical sci- 
ence that it enables us at once to discriminate the necessary 
which belongs to the thinking from the contingent which be- 
longs only to the matter of thought. 

Hence arises the indispensable necessity in a logical system 
of so unfolding the laws of thought that not only those laws 
shall be shown to be veritable laws, founded in the very nature 
or attributes of thought, but also be applied to every generic 
form of thought which appears in human experience. 

In the next place, the definitions agree in recognizing 
thought as the sole object-matter of logic—thought, however, 
as has been indicated, only in respect to the laws which govern 
it. We are led to inquire what is meant by thought in the 
definition. The term is used in varying latitudes of meaning. 
Prof. De Morgan makes it include “all mental action,” even 
“ that lower degree which appears to be possible by brutes.” 
Dr. Mansel would have us believe that “logic is exclusively 
concerned with thought, and thought is exclusively concerned 
with concepts.” Hamilton is more restrictive in the use of the 
term. With him thought is “the cognition of one thing by 
the cognition of another thing ;” it is accordingly the act “of 
the understanding properly so called, that is, of the faculty of 
comparison, or that which is distinguished as the elaborative 
or discursive faculty.” Dr. McOosh uses the term in a wider 
sense to include all cognitions and distinguishes it into two 
kinds :—intuitive thought and discursive thought. Logic con- 
siders only the discursive acts of the mind. He thus agrees 
with Hamilton in limiting the province of logic to the acts or 
products of the discursive intelligence. The question then is, 
what precisely is meant by disowrsive, as the term is used in 
modifying thought ? It is obvious that Dr. McOosh uses the 
term in a broader sense than older logicians. Aldrich limits 
discursus to one of the three acts of the intelligence—to reason- 
ing. Disowreus est motus sive progressus mentis ab uno judt 
cio ad aliud. Dr. McOosh extends it over all three—simple 
apprehension, judgment, reasoning. Discursive thought, he 
says, is that “in which we proceed from something allowed to 
something else derived from it by thinking.” All discursive 
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thought accordingly presupposes “something allowed ”—a 
datum, All discursive thinking proceeds from that. In sim- 
ple perception “ there is no diseursive thought.” “ But on the 
bare inspection of the object the mind can distiuguish between 
it and any of its properties, or between one property and an- 
other. This is abstraction, a simple and elementary exercise 
of discursive thought.” Certainly this is meager enough and 
vague enough in a scientific exposition of laws which we are 
told we may discover “ by carefully observing the acts of the 
mind in thinking.” But it is very satisfactory, so far as it goes. 
It seems intended to be an advance in distinctness upon Ham- 
ilton, who, although he identifies the discursive faculty with 
the judgment, fails to indicate clearly the line between the 
presentative and the discursive intelligence. Discursive 
thought, then, according to Dr. MeCosh, begins when the 
mind distinguishes between an object and any of its properties 
or between one property andanother. This is, we believe, ex- 
cellent doctrine and most important doctrine. The genesis of 
discursive thought, of all thought in Hamilton’s view, who 
holds that all presentative intelligence is but preparatory, and 
therefore must hold that it is ever in itself immature and in- 
complete, and ever hastens on to consummation in discursive 
thought, is, accordingly, a starting movement of the intelli- 
gence from a datum, and primitively a datum in sensible 
experience, an object of sensation and perception; next, a dis- 
tingnishing between this object as a whole and one or other of 
its properties; and thirdly, a completed or consummated act 
of intelligence in a comparison of the object and the property. 
This consummated act is a proper judgment. This, we be- 
lieve, to be true teaching; but it ‘s fundamental, not to 
say revolutionary, so far as formal and organic recognition is 
coneerned, in logic as well as in psychology. Hamilton, it 
should be observed, rather incidentally gives the same genesis, 
except that without good reason, he maintains that the ele- 
mentary act in the discursive process is a comparison of the 
given object, not with an attribute of property, but with an 
attribute of relation. He insists everywhere that in every act 
of consciousness there is a judgment affirming the existence of 
the conscious subject. 
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But the important point is that the elementary act of dis. 
cursive thought is a discrimination of a given object from one 
or another of its properties. Yet this step is simply element- 
ary; it is not complete. It hastens on to a judgment which is 
& consummated act of the intelligence, in which alone all pre- 
sentative knowledge can rest. Not till we reach a judgment 
do we reach any truth, in fact, any complete thought. Per- 
cepts and intuitions are by the necessity of this logic shown to 
be but elementary to perfect thought A system of logical 
science which should have firmly laid hold of this essential 
nature of discursive thought and as, Dr. McCosh teaches us, is 
practicable, out of this act of thought from its essential nature 
derived the laws of all thought, and then proceeded to unfold 
them in their various modifications and applications, would 
have been a logical science worthy of the name—a science 
competent to rule in all thought, to try and adjudicate all 
science and all knowledge—a science truly grand, admirable, 
as unfolded from a simple germinal principle easily appre- 
hended into a broad system of laws and products comprehend- 
ing all possible forms of valid human thought. Nothing 
further is requisite but a rigid scientific method that should 
necessitate every utterance, whether of law or exposition 
of process. We have nothing of this in the work before 
us. The nature of all discursive thought vanishes from our 
view as we move on from the introduction. Dr. McCosh 
seems to have proposed to himself nothing of all this unfolding 
and application of laws derived from the nature of all think- 
ing. His highest aim is to codrdinate what can be observed 
in the acts ot the mind in thinking. His method is avowedly 
the inductive, the @ posteriori method of observing and cvdr- 
dinating. The most that can be said of it is that it is, in the 
language of the Duke of Argyll, a “ mere ticketing and orderly 
assortment of facts.” It is anything but a science of laws dis- 
covered by carefully observing the discursive operations of the 
mind. 
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If we turn now to the body of the work, we shall find the 
legitimate results of such a conception of logical science as a 
complement of merely codrdinated observations. The general 
plan does not differ materially from that which we find in the 
generality of logical treatises in recent English literature, both 
Anglo-British and Anglo-American. There are three opera- 
tions of the mind in thinking :—Simple apprehension, judg- 
ment, and reasoning. ‘The object or objects apprehended,” 
says Dr. McCosh, “constitute the notion.” It does not ap- 
pear how earnest Dr. McCosh is in making the notion to be 
not the mind’s apprehension of an object, but the “object 
apprehended.” In another place, in treating of the judgment, 
he cautions us against supposing that it is the “ mental states 
as such,” which we compara init. ‘“ When we say Alexander 
the Great was ambitious,” he says “ we are comparing Alex- 
ander the Great ” and ‘ ambitious,’ and not mere ideas of the 
mind.” Nor does it appear precisely what difference he would 
make between “ a mental state” and “ an object apprehended,” 
and between this and the object itself. It seems to be an inter- 
mediate, a tertiwm guid, but as much beyond our power tu 
conceive as the old species that passed from the outer object to 
the mind in perception. The distinction, whatever it be, 
seems to be a novel one, and peculiar to Dr. McCosh, who, 
perhaps, had this in view when he objected to Hamilton’s 
views of the notion as “ altogether erroneous.” At least Ham- 
ilton’s doctrine is, that thought every where respects only 
what is already in the consciousness, being introduced there by 
the presentative faculties. So Thompson unqualifiedly asserts 
that “every act of judgment is an attempt to reduce to unity 
two cognitions.” Mansel also defines a judgment as “ a 
combination of two concepts.” And Dr. McCosh himself 
every where uses language that is irreconcilable with this 
singular view of his. Yet this objective tendency, this dispo- 
sition to merge the proper subjective, the thinking, into the ob- 
ject as extraneous to the mind—this disposition, in other words, 
to regard all thought as purely objective, may account forsome 
other somewhat peculiar expositions of logical subjects in the 
work before us. This tendency is in rather curious parallel- 
ism with the tendency of the Hegelian logic to merge the ob- 
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jective in the subject. We have in the two tendencies an ob- 
jective and a subjective monism, both of which are in sharp 
opposition to the decided dualism of the school of Reid and 
Hamilton. 

Dr. MeOosh makes “a threefold division of notions—the 
singular, the abstract, and universal.” He sets out with the 
assertion that all notions are either concrete or abstract ; and 
again, all notions are either singular or universal; but “all 
notions which are singular are also concrete.” If we inquire 
for the grounds of this enumeration and classification, we ob- 
tain no light from the volume before us. We are not told 
any where why there should be just such notions and none 
others—nor why there may not be a singular abstract as well 
as a singular concrete. Dr. McOosh tells us expressly that 
“ just” denotes only one attribute. Why is it not a singular 
abstract? But these are matters simply of observation, and 
must be accepted on the testimony of the observer. He has 
observed, and on grounds satisfactory doubtless to him, but 
net necessary to be given, he has codrdinated them in this 
threefold way. 

It is likewise to the peculiarity of this observing and ticket- 
ing method, that we must attribute the novel enumeration of 
general abstract notions and general concrete notions. The 
assigned .distinction seems to us shadowy; it is that in one 
class the attributes are specified, in the other they are not de- 
fined. We cannot see, in any light furnished by this discrimi- 
nation, why “just” should be a general abstract, and “ verte- 
brata’”’ a general concrete. Are we to account for this nov- 
elty on the ground of the objective tendency mentioned, 
which here as also elsewhere recognizes nothing but the 
word-form in which the notion is embodied? Is not in fact 
the whole distinction between abstract and concrete a purely 
grammatical distinction, entirely foreign to logic? Every dis- 
cursive notion, it is expressly tanght, is the result of a process 
which begins with abstraction. Is not every discursive no- 
tion, then, logically an abstract? If we go to the definitions 
we get but little satisfaction. “A concrete notion is of 
objects as they are with an aggregate of qualities. An ab- 
stract notion is ot part of an object as a part, more technically 
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of an attribute of an object.” “ Wisdom” and “ learning” 
are instanced as abstracts; but are they not “ objects as they 
are with an aggregate of qualities,” and therefore according 
to the definition concrete? Is not “ wisdom” qualified as 
“heavenly ” or “earthly,” as “speculative” or “ practical,” 
as “acquired” or “instructive ;” is it not aggregated of “ in- 
telligence,” “ directiveness,” and the like? And “learning,” 
is it not qualified in manifold ways as “sound,” and “solid,” 
and “ broad,” and the like; and aggregated of such qualities 
as “intelligence,” “ acquired,” “orderly,” and the like? In 
short, has not this method of observation brought in facts that 
have no relation to logic; that are the product of other de- 
partments of human activity? It seems to us that the whole 
exposition of the doctrine of logical notions is loose, obscure, 
confused, because the method of observation*has not been 
guided and limited by the method of reflection. 

But we pass to what must be deemed here a worse defect, 
and one very liable to attend a method of observation in such 
ascience. It is the omission of an integral process in thought 
—that of the analysis of the abstract notion. “ Division” is 
the process by which a general notion is analyzed; and * par- 
tition ” is recognized as the process by which an individual 
notion is separated into its spacial parts. No indication is 
given that there is such a process as the analysis of an attri- 
bute. A proper a priori method would have led directly to 
the recognition of the process by which an attribute is an- 
alyzed as soon as the parallel analysis of a subject by division 
should be reached. 

Even this is not all or the worst of the evils of this kind of 
method in logical science. It easily overlooks in its single 
chase after phenomena, and in its one aim to observe and to 
codrdinate, the vital relation between them. “The mere 
ticketing and orderly assortment” of facts necessarily brings 
in no organic science. Here we find the fatal defect in the 
great mass of logical treatises which have hitherto appeared. 
They are mere collections of observed facts in human thought, 
in no vital relation to one another. This is the one great 
cause of the decay of logie in schools and of its neglect by 
men of culture. “ Logics” have been dictionaries, collections 
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of words, coérdinated not alphabetically indeed, yet on no 
principle of genetie affinity. Modern science has advanced 
beyond the mere anatomies of organic products. It demands 
physiologies. Aristotle was a mere anatomist. He dissected 
with marvelous patience, with marvelous skill. He dissected 
thought as expressed in discourse ; he laid out part by part in 
admirable discrimination, the life only left out. His logic was 
an enumeration of these parts of thought well named, well de 

seribed, so far as he carried his dissection, for he left behind 
him little besides expositions of a single generic product of 
thonght—the deductive syllogism. Through all this one mem- 
ber of the body of thought, following every minutest cell and 
fiber with his scalpel, he pushed his dissection and finished for 
the ages the anatomy of deductive reasoning. Beyond this, 
logical science has until the most recent times made little pro- 
gress. Men in an age when this anatoinic science had given 
place to a higher, a proper organic science, in which genesis, 
evolution, vital functions, become constituent and shaping 
elements, could not but lay these catalogues and indexes on 
the shelf, to use, perhaps, for occasional reference, for sugges- 
tion of facts, but to be left one side as uncongenial to the 
newer methods of study and wholly unprofitable for culture. 
Sir William Hamilton seems to have had a notion of what 
was indispensable to any revivification of logical science in the 
present age. He hints at an “articulate development;” but 
“for convenience,” in order perhaps to get off his three 
lectures a week, he failed to carry out his better convictions. 
Dr. Mansel, while hoping “ to see logic finally freed from the 
unsightly excrescences with which it has hitherto been defurm- 
ed ”—to lie no longer “ unprofitably buried in the earth of an 
isolated and barren formalism,” looks only to a separation of 
logic from psychology, of thought from experience, for the con- 
summation of his hopes. Dr. MeCosh, still fascinated with 
these “ excrescences ” so unsightly in Dr. Mansel’s eyes and 80 
cumbrous and illusive in Hamilton’s, and satisfied to anatom- 
ize still the dead body of logic that Dr. Mansel had with such 
revolted fecling contemplated as “buried in the earth of an 
isolated and barren formalism,” presents us still with these 
severed, lifeless limbs as of old, with no idea of any genesis, 
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any evolution, any vital relationship between the dead mem- 
bers. 

He gives to us the notion, the judgment, and the reasoning, 
as the three general prodacts of discursive thinking. Two 
notions appear in every judgment, and three, he tells us, in 
every reasoning. This is about all that we can learn of any 
consanguinity between them. Of course, nothing in the ex- 
pounded nature of either product serves as any guide to its 
legitimacy. Here are three things, three phenomena; they 
have certain observed marks or signs as externally viewed. 
They are all that have as yet been observed, or rather all that 
it has been as yet deemed convenient and orderly to tabulate. 
But experience has been well ranged, and the leading forms of 
thought have been collected and designated. Definitions, so 
far as this method requires, are merely some marks by which 
the objects treated of may be identified. The notion is “an 
object apprehended ;” a judgment compares two notions, and 
declares agreement or disagreement, either on the bare con- 
templation, or by means of a third notion, in this latter case 
becoming a reasoning. This is all the description that a 
science of logic thus conceived deems necessary. Dr. Me- 
Cosh has not fallen behind his predecessors in Anglo-British 
Logical Science in this conception of its scope. We have 
from Aldrich, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, down to the volume before us, much the same informal 
enumeration, much the same loose description of the three 
great forms of thought. More prominence has been given, in 
some cases, as by Whately, to one of the three—the reason- 
ing; and certainly Dr. McCosh has done a commendable ser- 
vice in giving its due rank to the notion. But with many val- 
uable observations, there ie not in all Anglo-British logica 
literature more of the “ articulate development” which Ham- 
ilton required than the hint of it to which we have adverted. 
We regard it as the one fatal defect in them all, and the one 
cause of the general repudiation of logic by men of culture in 
these recent times. We fearlessly advance the declaration 
that there is not a definition given of these three leading 
forms of thought which can be accepted as having the scien- 
tific character demanded in this age of science. These defini- 
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tions ran thus :—A notion is “an object apprehended ;” “ In 
judgment, proper, we compare immediately the two notions, 
that is, the things apprehended, and declare their agreement 
or disagreemont ;” and Reasoning is defined as “the act of 
proceeding from certain judgments to others founded on 
them.” The most precisely stated characteristic in these defi- 
nitions is that denoted by the term “agreement,” in the defi- 
nition of the judgment. But what fatal lack of definiteness, 
of scientific precision, in the term? 

And if even in the definitions of the capital terms there is 
such vagueness and inexactness, what can be expected of the 
elaboration of the matter generally from such originals and 
germinals? Oan a truly logical science be raised on such 
foundations—a science which shall set forth the essential char- 
acteristics of all valid thought so clearly and unmistakably 
that whatever pretends to be thought can at once be tested and 
its validity or invalidity be tested? Can a system so feebly 
grounded speak with any authority? Oan minds trained in 
such inexactness and mistiness be disciplined to firm and 
sturdy thinking? Oan such a logical system but be repudia- 
ted hy the solid thinkers of the present age ? 

Yet even in Hamilton we find this same radical weakness 
and unsoundness. He gives us the same three products of 
thought under the names of the concept, the judgment, and 
the reasoning. He presents them in the same order. Yet he 
says, they “are all in fact, strictly, only modifications of the 
second, as both concepts and reasonings may be reduced to 
judgments.” And a judgment he defines to be a recognition 
of “the relation of congruence or confliction in which two 
concepts, two individual things, or a concept and an individ- 
ual, compared together, stand to each other.” ‘ Congruence” 
and “confliction” are as vague as “agreement” and “ disa- 
greement.” It is plain that no laws can be derived from a 
principle which is apprehended no more clearly than this 
which is here given as the essential principle of all thonght. 
Thompson and Mansel are equally wanting in precision. 
Aldrich, too, is similarly inexact, and, besides, introduces 
altogether extraneous matter. 
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As we have intimated, we believe that it is practicable to 
construct a logical science of the most rigidly scientific char- 
acter from data and by a method which logicians generally 
agree in admitting; a science which shall commend itself to 
all as a true science of thought, and as such worthy to rule all 
thought, and fit and necessary to discipline all valid thinking- 
Our space forbids citations. We restrict ourselves from this 
necessity to mere outlines. 

Thinking is the exercise of the so-called Discursive Faculty ; 
otherwise termed the Understanding, the Faculty of Compari- 
son. 

All discursive intelligence is primitively a cognition of the 
relation of subject and attribute. Its primitive form is the 
judgment. 

The judgment ever respects cognitions, which are the neces- 
sary data of its action. They are percepts, intuitions, or 
other forms of the intelligence already in the consciousness. 
The simplest type of discursive thought emerges when, as Dr. 
McCosh indicates, an object perceived, a percept, is recognized 
in relation to an attribute; as when “the Sun” is perceived 
we recognize it as “bright,” and judge “ The Sun is bright.” 
If two objects or two truths or judgments are compared and 
judged, the one is recognized in the relation of attribute to the 
other. This recognition of the relation of subject and attri- 
bute is proper discursive thought. A percept consequently 
becomes discursive when, and only when, it is recognized 
under this relation. 

But this relation is essentially a relation of ideutity. In 
every judgment we do nothing more or less than identify a 
subject with its attribute. As this identification is with one 
or more, or-with all ot its attributes, it is total or partial. 

Hence the law of all discursive thought which is nothing 
but the essential principle of thought, is simply that of iden- 
tity and its opposite, of difference. The two phases of this 
fandamental law, thus, are the two positive laws, so called, of 
identity and contradiction. But as thought can only identify 
' or the contrary, and is shut up to the one or the other of these 
contradictory procedures, we have at once given us the two 
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parallel laws of Disjunction and Exclusion. All thought pro- 
ceeds under one or the other of these four laws. 

The judgment assumes different forms according as it pro. 
ceeds under the one or the other of these four fundamental 
laws. They are also diversely modified in respect to the 
thought itself, whether pure intelligence or not, as also in re- 
spect to the datum or matter of the judgment. All possible 
classes of valid judgments are thus directly formed under the 
fundamental laws of thought which themselves are but the 
essential principle of all thought diversely modified as to its 
phases in application to the matter given to it. 

But judgments stand in certain relations to one another. 
Their very nature, as founded on the principle of identity, 
but, as applied to a subject and its attributes as parts, becom- 
ing the principle of quantity, involves the idea of combina- 
tion, and its opposite the idea of separation. In other words, 
thought is in its nature analytic, and synthetic. By synthesis, 
the subjects of two or more judgments having the same attri- 
bute or predicate are combined, and thus form subject-con- 
cepts, which, from their formation, are generic or ciass terms. 
Their nature and their laws are given at once in their very 
genesis. By syuthesis, also, the predicates of two or more judg- 
ments having the same subject are combined, and thus form 
attribute-concepts. ‘Lhus we have the simple laws of all those 
uotions, the terms for which make up the great mass of 
words in our vocabulary. And analysis proceeds in a manner 
exactly parallel—the principle of identity given in the common 
predicate of the primitive judgments, in case of generic 
terms, and in the common subject in the case of all abstract 
notions, ruling bere as iu all synthesis. In other words, this 
commou subject or predicate is the base of all coneepts, exten- 
sive or comprehensive ; and regulates all movements of thought 
in all analysis, whether by division or by partition, and in all 
syuthesis whether in subject-concepts ur in extensive quantity 
so called, that is in all generalization or classification, or in 
predicate-concepts, that is in comprehensive quantity by aggre- 
gation of attributes. 

Just here we feel coustrained to notice the fact that it is 
just this doctrine of quantity, as an essential property of all 
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discursive thought, in the specific case of the quantification of 
predicates which Dr. McCosh assigns as one of the grounds of 
his rejection of Hamilton’s new analytic. The rejection of the 
doctrine, the ignoring of the quantitative nature of all discur- 
sive thought, of all predicates consequently, is, we conceive, one 
of the radical detects in his treatise. The defect shows itself 
every where. Hence he treats comprehensive quantity as the 
merest accident of a notion, never seeming to conceive of it 
as the proper quantity of an attribute in distinction from ex- 
tension as the proper quantity ot a subject-term. Hence, too, 
he has no place for partition as the analysis of what he calls an 
abstract, that is an attribute term. Hence, moreover, there is 
no attempt to explain the fandamental nature of the reasoning 
when it turns on the attribute terms of the primitive judg- 
ments. The' whole exposition is consequently but one-sided 
and deformed. 

The sane simple exact method, giving like valid results, 
bearing the clear marks of necessary thought, carries success- 
fully through all the diverse forms of the reasoning. While 
in the concept synthesis leads, in the reasoning the opposite 


process of analysis is most prominent; yet, in both products, 
each movement has its application. The reasoning and the 
concept are both derivatives from the judgment, and can be 
fully validated by reference to that. All the generic forms of 
both derivatives are easily enumerated and expounded with 
the peculiar modifications of which they are susceptible. 


This meager outline may suffice to show what is our concep- 
tion of the logic which the present state of intellectual pro- 
gress requires. Observation guides to its single foundation— 
the essential principle of thought. Observation suggests to 
us the various modifications which this principle of thought 
takes on in actual experience. A true science seizes this prin- 
ciple; evolves the laws which are involved in the principle; 
applies these laws to all the possible movements of legitimate 
thought. It is a necessary science; for its laws and applica- 
tions are all in the strict lines of thought. Mathematics itself 
is not a more demonstrative and necessary science. It is com- 
plete, being rounded out to the full circumference of all ob- 
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served experience. There are no other laws; there are no 
other forms or products of thought; there can be none, 
Every newly discovered form, if any there be, must be subor- 
dinated to the generic forms which the science thus elaborated 
enfolds. The whole structure is one of perfect beauty, carried 
up in the most exact symmetry and order. It becomes the 
rightful arbiter in all matters of valid science, and thus the 
harmonizing principle of all the different sciences—of all 
human thought. It is the one antidote to the prevailing scien- 
tific skepticism of the times. It becomes the indispensable in- 
strument of all discipline in thinking. In spite of Dr. Man- 
sel’s fear or prophecy, it will never become necessary for a sci- 
ence so built up to abase one whit its “once towering ambi- 
tion ” to be esteemed “the Art of Arts and Science of Sci- 
ences.” 
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Articte [X..—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Worp, or Untversat RepempTion anp Sa.vation.*— 
This volame, which is published in the best English style, comes 
to us from the author himself. According to his own description 
of himself—on the title page, which we give exactly, exclamation 
points and all, at the foot of this page—he is simply “a septua- 
genarian optimist ;” but, from the “ Testimonies, Extracts, Quota- 
tions, &c.,” which the publishers have inserted between the 
cover and the first page of the book, we learn that he is a profes- 
sor, the author of at least seventeen other volumes or pamphlets, 
and the instructor of various prominent personages, such as vis- 
counts, generals, and officers of the Guards. The Queen is said to 
have expressed her approbation of his writings, and this approba- 
tion, we are assured by Her Majesty’s Secretary, is owing “ en- 
tirely to their intrinsic merit.” The French Emperor, also, “ has 
been a long time acquainted with” the author’s “name and 
talents”” The other works, however, which the professor has 
prepared, are either dictionaries and grammars, or romances in 
French or English. At the age of seventy, he has undertaken to 
discuss one of the great subjects in the theological field, and, in 
undertaking it, has dedicated his views “ to the faithfully evangeli- 
eal and fervently Christian clergies, ministries, and laities of all 
kingdoms and nations.” The new volume containing these views 
is, certainly, a remarkable one. It appears to us to indicate, very 
clearly, that the author is an “ optimist,” and that he is, also, a 
“septuagenarian.” Perhaps, it may be regarded as indicating 
some other things of which some of his readers would speak with 
less favor, but we leave this point to be determined by them. Ad- 
verse criticism—beyond what the author calls “necessary corri- 





* The Word! or Universal Redemption and Salvation: ‘‘ Preordained before 
All Worlds.” A more’ Evangelical, Philanthropic, and Christian Interpretation 
of the Almighty God’s Sacred Promises of Infinite Mercy, Forgiveness, and 
Grace! Reverently submitted to Christendom, by Grorcz Marin De La Vorr’, 
a Septuagenarian Optimist. London: Whictaker & Co., and Triibner & Co, 1870. 
8vo. pp. 320, 
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genda’”’—does not seem likely to please him, or to be looked upon 
as, in any degree, just. We should be sorry, by making it, to be 
classed among those whom he styles “ uncharitably-disposed 
readers,” for we have, certainly, no intention of doing what he ex- 
pects them to do—namely, to “ pour upon him torrents of fanati- 
eal and bigoted maledictions with the utmost rancor of mistaken 
professional zeal.” We would carefully avoid any suspicion, even, 
of this. In the line of necessary corrigenda, we think we might 
suggest a few points, were it not that the author intimates that he 
is “inspired.” Precisely what he means by inspiration he does 
not define—he leaves the definition for a note which is to be pub- 
lished in another volume, whose appearance is promised when it 
becomes indispensable. But, so long as it is undefined, it may, 
of course, be such inspiration as excludes all suggestions from un- 
inspired minds. We think it is better, therefore, to leave the ques- 
tion respecting the “ corrigenda” undetermined, until the author’s 
expected notes shall make this point clear. The lucidity of the 
style, the sharp conciseness of the sentences, and the plainness 
with which important points are set forth and determined will be 
seen from the following extract, which we take much pleasure in 
quoting. It has reference to the question why the first-born child 
of Eve was a fratricide, and must, we think, be regarded as quite 
exhaustive on that point. It reads as f Jlows:—[the figures in 
this extract, and on the title page, refer to the annotations men- 
tioned above. | 

Here is another exceedingly material question, regarding a vastly important 
point, which enables us better still to establish our positive angelical identity as 
transmigrations,’ “ by earthly incarnations” of those heavenly bodies of spirits 
and angels, which oceupied and constituted, with myriads of others, still there, 
the kingdom of God. 

Was not the first born child of Eve the grandson of God, not begotten, but 
created with Adam, in Adam,’ and consequently made in the image of the Father, 
after His own likeness ? 

At such an early and critical period of the population of the earth the smallest 
event, the most trifling circumstance, becomes highly worthy of notice, especially 
when it serves to demonstrate more forcibly the doubted primogenitive’ filiation 
of mankind. 

And that well-defined filiation is all the more indispensable as we dive deeper 
into the sacred arcaua of those most mir«culous seven days of Genesis, introduc: 
tory to the subsequent mundane eras,‘ during which we hope to prove that the 
souls of the fallen angels and spirits first began. by Divine permis«ion, their suc- 
cessive transitions into the material bodies of human beings. 

A terrestrial Medium having been mercifully considered necessary by the 
Almighty (in gracious compliance to the all-sufficient® mediation of Jesus Christ) 
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for the reception of the spiritual souls, no longer now spotless since their fall, 
Adam was intentionally formed from the dust! of the ground. 

In this mortal state alone could those corrupted souls be redeemed through in- 
finite grace ; and that only after having undergone a succession’ of purgatorial 
worldly trials, by voluntary incarnations, more or less often repeated,* according 
totheir deserts and the boundless mercy of God. 

The human body, therefore, of the first created man was “purely and com- 
pletely earthly,” because the Lord God, foreknowing that Adam would be the 
father of a countless number of generations to come, knew furthermore that each 
child born from that ordeal stock would receive ‘‘a soul” at its birth already 
stained* with sin (its real original sin) committed during its pristine state “in 
heaven,” whence it had been but too justly driven. 

It was also foreknown of God that the soul of Adam,-which had been breathed 
by him in his nostrils, would return® to himself again when Adam died. 

Not so the soul of Eve; not so the souls of Adam and Eve’s generations! 

Adam’s individual soul and body were both wholly and exclusively God’s own 
—never meant to fare the general human fate, They were graciously brought 
into existence solely for the purpose of first spreading the preordained blessings 
of redeption and salvation, universally granted through the all-sufficient interces- 
sion and oblation of his well-beloved and only-begotten Son. 

Excepting the soul Divine of Adam, consequently, every soul, angelic or 
spiritual,’ that has been permitted by the Triune God to incarnate itself, volun- 
tarily,” for the sake of Christian purification and sanctification, during the inces- 
sant miracles of human generations, procreations, and nativities*—and every 
soul that shall hereafter be permitted so to incarnate itself; until all* have been 
incarnated, redeemed, brought to judgment,® and finally saved,—shall continue 
to undergo (themselves consenting) these Christ-bought incarnations, as sin- 
attainted angelic souls, waiting for judgment.® 

We have humbly presumed to imagine that two’ materially different means of 
human incarnations, having evidently been preferred by the Almighty God, 
when he set Adam asleep, for the creation of Eve, he had considered it essential 
that the souls of the two creatures He created, perfect as they were all in other 
respects, each, respectively, should not be perfectly the same, regarding their 
ethereal essence. 

We cannot discard the excusable notion, which we entertained, prima facie, touch- 
ing the connubial consanguinity, divinely meant to be understood as a “sacred, 
taion of bodies,” inseparably commingled for their lives, if not for ever, between 
those two supremely favored heings, so eolemnly allied, actione verboque Dei. 

The corporeal connection of Adam and Eve, created, brought together at their 
formation, married,” by their God and Maker, was ur:doubtedly to serve as a con- 
secrated type, for the future enactment and observance of civil and ecclesiastical 
laws and rites, 

Our principal intention, besides all this, is meanwhile to open your minds more 
and more convincingly to the existence of a mystical revelation, purporting that, 
in the extraordinary Divine and terrestrial endowments of our first parents, the 
Lord God had in view to contrive a suitable and satisfactory first ingress,’ into 
this world for the souls of those condemned angels, whose gracious commutation 
of eternal chastisement into temporal ordeals, our adorable and infinitely com- 
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passionate Saviour had obtained from His Father, the Omnipotent Dispenser of 
all mercies, 

Adam and Eve were thence wo be no other, from the first day of creation, but 
“unconscious Incarnations’ of accepted Representatives,” mercifully authorized, 
through infinite grace ; and entrusted by the Almighty Jehovah to the Divine In. 
tereessor, aided by the Spirit of Truth, 

Towards the preordained accomplishment of Universal Redemption and Salva- 


tion. 

After the perusal of this passage, we think our readers will ap- 
preciate and sympathize with the feeling of General Sir Charles 
W. Pasley, when, according to the “ Testimonies” above referred 
to, he expresses the hope, that Professor De La Voye “ will be ap- 
pointed the Teacher of the Royal Children.” Such simplicity of 
language and clearness of style must be very valuable elements 
in the education of English families, and, if Her Majesty should 
set the example by employing such an instructor, perhaps the 
way might be opened for this wide-spread influence. In our own 
country, we know of no position so favorable for the author, who 
fortunately is so far advanced in years and fame as probably not 
to desire a change of residence. 

In reading over what we have written, we notice, with some 
mortification, that we have not stated the object and design of 
the volume. This, doubtless, should have been indicated at the 
outset, but we have been so much interested in the author himself 
and his style, that we must find our excuse in this fact. We trast 
that the author is enough of an optimist to feel that our notice of 
his book is a satisfactory one, notwithstanding our infelicitous 
omission to introduce this matter in its proper place. And even 
at the end—which is so inappropriate a place to speak of it—we 
scarcely know what to say. It requires six pages for the author 
himself, in his own concise style, to explain his design—or three 
pages, even if we exclude the astronomical and doctrinal observa 
tions, which he seems to consider important for a clear under 
standing of it. We should despair of being as brief’ as he is, and 

we have hardly space enough at command to give more than six 
pages to this matter. On reflection, therefore, we have thought 
it best to recommend to our readers, in case they desire a clear 
and full appreciation of the object of the work, to purchase the 
volume for themselves, and attentively read the author’s own re 
marks in his introduction. To those who do not have this desire, 
but only a wish to know, in one word; what the aim of the writer 
is, the title is sufficient, for it shows that he attempts to prove 
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universal salvation to have been “divinely provided for before all 
worlds,” and that the Scriptures, when fairly interpreted, declare 
this to be the fact. We only add, in closing, that the publication 
of the proposed volume of notes, at the earliest practical moment, 
is greatly to be desired if everything in the present volume is to 
be accepted intelligently by “ pious readers of all persuasions.” 


Ecciesta: a series of Essays on Church Problems, is an invi- 
ting volume, representing the views of a number of writers of 
the Congregational body in England. Since the publication of 
the now well known Essays and Reviews, several volumes have 
been issued upon substantially the same plan, consisting of a se- 
ries of independent treatises, for which the authors were severally 
responsible. Thus two, we ought rather to say three, series of 
essays in reply to the original Essays and Reviews were speedily 
reproduced by different representative persons. Several volumes 
of a series, under the title of “Tracts for the Day,” have been 
edited by Mr. Orby Shipley, in the interest of the Ritualistic 
party. Latest, but not by any means the least able, there appear 
in the field the representatives of the free churches of Great Brit- 
ain. The volume which they have published, though issued but a 
few months, has already enforced the respect and will command 
the thoughtful consideration of many of the leading minds of 
the established church. It cannot fail to do much for the cause 
of the Dissenters—if in no other way, at least by furnishing the 
amplest evidence that in point of learning and culture, they are not 
behind their co-religionists, while in respect of a catholic and 
comprehensive spirit, they are very greatly in advance of them. 
Indeed, the sentiment which at no distant day is to contest the 
destinies of the British Empire, so far as it will be a Christian 
sentiment, is more perfectly represented by the leading writers in 
this volume, than it is by any of the leading parties in the Church 
of England. 

The interest and value of this volume is by no means limited to 
the people of Great Britain. One or two of the topics only have 
aspecial or local application, but the discussion of these is scarcely 
less interesting or important to Englishmen than it is to Ameri- 
cans. The remaining topics are of common interest to both. It 





* Ecclesia ; Church Problems considered in a series of Essays, Edited by 
Heyy Roserr Reyvoips, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 1870. 
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is worthy of notice, and the fact is abundanily significant, that 
the questions concerning faith and worship which agitate the 
minds of the more active spirits among the Congregationalists of 
England, are the same which are thought of among ourselves, 
and in cousequence the book seems as well ::lapted to meet our 
necessities, as it is to meet those of the English Congregational- 
ists. The titles of the Essays are as follows: L. Primitive Eccle- 
sia: Its authoritative principles and its modern representations. 
By John Stoaghton, D.D. II The Idea of the Church, regarded 
in its historical development. By J. Radford Thomson, M. A, 
IIf. The Religious Life and Christian Society. By T. Baldwin 
Brown, B. A. IV. The Relation of the Church to the State. By 
Eustace Rogers Conder, M. A. V. The forgiveness and absolu- 
tion of Sins. By the Editor. VI The Doctrine of the Real 
Presence and of the Lord’s Supper. By R.W. Dale, M.A. VIL 
The Worship of the Church. By Henry Allon. VIII. The Con- 
gregationalism of the Future. By J. Guinness Rogers, B. A. IX. 
Modern Missions and their Results. By Joseph Mullens, D. D. 
We could wish that these Essays could be extensively circulated 
and read in this country. They would serve many very important 
purposes, in the way of elevating the aims, of enlarging the knowl- 
edge, of increasing the catholicity as well as of refining the cul- 
ture of many American revders. 





























CHRISTIANITY AND THE GREEK PuHILOsopHY.*—We are ob- 
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{ 
liged to limit our observations upon this work to a few lines, ) 
although the subject is one of the highest interest to students of ‘ 
philosophy and theology. The book gives evidence of wide t 
reading on the part of the author, and of sound thinking. The 
later Greek systems are insufficiently treated ; those of Aristotle 
and Plato, more fully. There are two criticisms to be made upon b 
this work. The first is, that, professing to give a discussion of H 
the ancient system, the author devotes a great deal of his space 
to the modern ones,—to that of Comte, for example. The second a 
is, that the style is somewhat more ornate, not to say declama- lf 
tory, than is suited to a severe handling of the themes. 
fos 
* Christianity and the Greek Philosophy ; or the relation between spontaneous - 
and reflective thought in Greece and the positive teaching of Christ and his lis 








Apostles. By B. F. Cooxer, D. D., Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy, 
in the University of Michigan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 
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Lza’s Srupies 1n Causcu History.*—In his History of Mler- 
ical Celibacy, Mr. Lea gave full proof of his intimate acquaintance 
with the original sources and monuments of ecclesiastical history. 
He has explored with diligence the numerous and multiform 
documents on the foundation of which a record or picture of 
society in the middle ages must be constructed. The present 
collection of essays relate mostly to the Papacy and the Papal 
Hierarchy, and deal with topics which have now a fresh interest, 
derived from the Latin Council and the measures proposed for 
adoption in this ecclesiastical assembly. They are treated in a 
clear, instructive manner, and in an enlightened spirit. The 
learned author abstains, generally speaking, from referring to 
modern writers on the subjects to which his essays relate—pre- 
ferring to resort exclusively to the primary authorities, His work 
loses something from this severe method of authorship. The com- 
bination of original researches with a judicious use of th labors 
of others who are at work in the same field, is the course which 
is adapted to yield the best results. At the same time, Mr. Lea’s 
error—if it be an error—is on the right side, and no one can com- 
plain much of a quality so rare as that of exclusive attention to 
documentary evidence. 


Guericke’s Cuurca Hisrory.}—In a notice of the first volume 
of this work, we referred to the merits and defects of it, and to 
the excellent manner in which Professor Shedd had performed the 
task of rendering Guericke’s rugged German into perspicuous, 
flowing English. He has now carried the translation forward to 
the age of Hildebrand and the era of Scholasticism. Students of 
theology will find this history a valuable text-book. 


Newman’s Grammar or Assent.{ In the entertaining auto- 
biography which Dr. Newman, a few years ago, gave to the 





* Studies in Church History. The Rise of the Temporal Power—Benefit of 
Clergy—Excommunication. By Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
1869. 

+A Manual of Church History. By Henry F. Guerscxe, Doctor and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Halle. Translated from the German by Witi14M G. T. 
Suepp, Baldwin Professor in Union Theological Seminary. Medieval Church, 
History, A. D. 590—A. D. 1073. pp. 160. Andover: Warren F. Draper, Pub 
lisher, 1970. 

t An Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent. By Joun Henny Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 1870. 
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world under the title of Apologia, he intimated that he had been 
hindered by Church authorities from fulfilling the purpose of wri- 
ting a work on the Evidences of Religion, Whether the present 
book is the accomplishment of that intention, or a substitute for a 
work upon another plan which he has been prevented from carry- 
ing out, we are not informed. Like everything from Dr. New- 
man’s pen, it is marked by a felicitous use of English, subtlety and 
grace of thought, and by a seeming confidential tone, which wins 
upon the reader. The nature of mental Assent is philosophically 
discussed, with close reference throughout to religious problems 
and difficulties. Among the propositions defended is, that we may 
be as free from doubt in cases of probable reasoning as in those of 
strict demonstration. This is a just doctrine. I am as certain of 
the existence of London, as I am that the sum of the angles of a 
triangle equals two right angles. But Newman goes farther, and 
disputes Locke’s statement that we may have different degrees of 
beliet, from certainty to a state bordering closely on doubt. Al- 
though much ingenious argument is brought forward to sustain the 
opposite theory, namely, that Assent is a perfect act and exists, 
where it is present at all, without admixture of doubt, we think 
that the effort isa failure: unless, indeed, Assent is defined in such 
a way as to limit its sense to suit the author’s proposition, in which 
case the question is one of logomachy. There are propositions 
which we, on the whole, believe to be true and on the truth of 
which we might deem it safe to stake valuable interests; and yet 
we are not perfectly certain of their truth. Dr. Newman inadver- 
tently declares his opinion on various philosophical points in con- 
troversy. Thus, he holds that the principle of causation is not 
that every event must have a cause, but that every effect is froma 
personal will; it being a generalization or inference from our own 
conscious exertion of power. He manifests here and in other 
writings a tendency towards Berkeleyism. One of the funda 
mental distinctions of the book is that between notional and real 
Assent, the one being the result of abstract or conceptive think- 
ing, and the other being the imaginative or “ realizing” act, 
whereby life is given to the object of belief, which is a concrete 
reality. This is an important and fruitful distinction, and it is 
easy to anticipate what application Dr. Newman would make of 
it, In the province of theology. The two sorts of faith, for exam- 
ple, doctrinal and practical, are correlated to the two species of 
Assent. The chapter on the Trinity is quite able. The separate 
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propositions—the disjecta membra—it is claimed, of this Article of 
Religion, are capable of receiving a real Assent. Taken together, 
they authorize and require that Assent which is termed notional. 
The sections on the IIlative Sense, illustrate the different. conclu- 
sions which different minds come to, respecting historical and 
other questions, according as they vary in their antecedent tem- 
pers and habits of thought. An example is taken from the dis- 
sonance among the ablest writers, upon the subject of the early 
history of Greece and Rome. The entire work, though contain- 
ing matter to which, as we think, just exception may be taken, is 
an awakening and instructive consideration of the foundations of 
belief. 


Srers or Betrer.*—Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s Steps of 
Belief is a valuable addition to the apologetic literature of the day. 
Following the general title, it is divided into four “Steps,” which 
are arranged in order thus: “ First Step from Atheism to Theism,” 
four chapters ; ‘Second Step from Theism to Christianity,” four 
chapters; “Third Step Romanism to Protestantism,” four chap- 
ters; “ Fourth Step from the Letter to the Spirit,” two chapters. 
The lectures are timely and able—they are also interesting and 
popular. They have the interest and freshness which characterize 
all the well-meant and useful writings of their author. We always 
find in him much that is quickening and truthful—not a little ear- 
nestness and devotion in the service of important truth, a clear 
style, familiar and varied illustrations and practical aims. We are 
forced to add, that there are occasional weaknesses of thought 
and feeblenesses of illustration, which seem to belittle his subject, 
and almost to insult the understanding of manly and earnest en- 
quirers after truth. The remarks upon eternal punishment and on 
the relation of religion to theology, in the present volume, are nei- 
ther true nor strong. Mr. Clarke would be not a whit less libe- 
ral, in the best sense of the word, were he sometimes not a little 
less superficial. 


Tue Ante-Nicene Lisrary.t—The two latest volumes of the 





* Steps of Belief ; or Rational Christianity maintained against Atheism, Free 
Religion, and Romanism, By James Freeman Crarke. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association, 1870. 

+ The Ante Nicene Christian Library. Vols xv. and xvi. Edinburgh: 
T. and T, Clark & Co. 1870. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
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series are the “ Apocryphal Gospels, Acts and Revelations,” trans- 
lated by Alexander Walker, Esq, and the second volume of Ter- 
tullian. It is stated that five or six volumes more will complete 
the Ante-Nicene period. These, it is presumed, will consist, 
partly at least, of writings of Origen. Only the de principiis and 
a small portion of the treatise against Celsus have, thus far, been 
introduced into the collection. The Edinburg publishers an- 
nounce a new edition of the select writings of Augustine, which 
will include the most important of his polemical treatises, together 
with the “City of God,” ete. 


American Eprtion or Saitn’s Dictionary oF THE Brste— 
The xxviith and xxviii.th numbers of the Dictionary have been 
received. The last (unfinished) article is “Syria.” The learned 
editors deserve congratulation that so solid and usefui a work 
and one which involves so much labor on their part, approaches 
its completion. 


Proressor Hoprtns’s Homivetics.--A new and revised edition 
of this treatise has jnst appeared. The wide circulation and cor- 
dial reception of the work among ministers and theological pro- 
fessors affords a gratifying proof that the subject attracts atten- 
tion, and that Professor Hoppin’s treatment of it is justly appre- 
ciated. 


Tae Curisttan Docrrine or Marniace.*—Dr. Evans’ treatise 
on the law of marriage has the air of one of those exhaustive and 
learned works upon special themes, which are more satisfactory 
and convenient for reference than attractive for the common read- 
ing. The titles of the fifteen chapters and the intermediate 
sections would indicate that most of the aspects of this im- 
portant relation of life are considered in the light of the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures and of sober human experience. The 
author was a distinguished member of the Episcopal Church, well 
known as a writer upon topics connected with ecclesiastical 
matters, and who merited the high esteem of the community in 
which he lived. Dr. Evans’ treatise is timely in its relations to a 
subject which is now so earnestly discussed by moralists and 
divines and which deserves to be pondered by every lover of bis 


* A Treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Marriage. By Huon Davey 
Evans, LL. D. With a Biographical sketch of the author, etc., etc. New York : 
Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 
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country and his kind, in view of the fearful laxness of sentiment 
and practice which prevail among us. It deserves a place in every 
library, for its exhaustiveness and sobriety. 


FaiRBAIRN ON THE TyPoLoGy oF ScripturE.* This book has 
been so well known for several years both in England and in this 
country, that we only deem it necessary to call attention to the 
fact that it is now issued in a fifth edition. The fouth edition was 
published in 1863, and was very carefully revised and re-written, 
with a view to recent discussions and views upon the subject of 
Typology. The present edition is only a reprint of the fourth 
with very slight changes or improvements. 


Aspects oF Humaniry.t—Winpratts.{—The anonymous au- 
thor of “‘ Aspects of Humanity” and Windfalls,” is at once gentle 
and profound in his musings upon Science, Theology, and Human 
Life. His spirit has been largely moulded by Christianity accord- 
ing to William Penn, and consequently is always refined and 
thoughtful, while it is in a good sense independent and individual 
in its movements and products. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Momasen’s History or Rome, Vou. II] §—The interest of 
this remarkable work deepens with each succeeding volume. The 
one now before us takes up the history of the great republic at 
the close of the third Macedonian war in 168, and traces the pro- 
gress of its external giowth and its internal decay for nearly a 
century, closing with the death of the dictator, Sulla, in 78. It 
rehearses the extinction of Grecian independence, the destruction 
of Carthage and Numantia, the reforming and revolutionary ca- 
reer of the Gracchi, the first great aggressive movement of Ger- 





* The Typology of Scripture, viewed in connection with the whole series of the 
Divine Dispensations, By Paraick Fairsarey, D. D., Principal and Professor of 
Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1870. 2 
vols. 8vo., pp. 504—550. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

+ Aspects of Humanity, brokenly mirrored in the over-swelling Current of Hw 
man Speech, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1869. 

t Windfalls. By the author of “ Aspects of Humanity.” Philadelphia: 1870, 

§ The History of Rome, by Tuzopor Momsen. Translated by Rev. Wit 
Liam P. Dickson, D. D. Volume 111. New York: Charles Scribner & Co- 
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manic barbarians (the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones), the 
tremendous convulsion of the Social War, the bitter and bloody 
party-struggles under Marius and Sulla, and the short-lived organ- 
ism of the Sullan constitution. In his estimate of the Gracchi, 
Mommeen differs from most historians, treating Tiberius as a well- 
meaning booby, and showing an evident preference for the un- 
scrupulous but clear-headed and capable Caius. The narrative of 
the Social war is a marvel of historical construction. The interest 
and importance of this mighty contest have long been recognized, 
but the materials for tracing its course are so amazingly scanty, 
that the historians have generally given it up as an insoluble prob- 
lem. Mommsen alone has worked it out into a continuous and in- 
telligible story. 

The portraitures of character scattered through the volume are 
singula ly vivid and intense. We are strongly tempted to quote 
the description of Mithradates, which sets forth with impressive 
power the combination of boundless activity, ever-wakeful suspi- 
cion, and unrelenting cruelty, in that old sultan of the Orient. 
But the passage is almost too long for quotation, and we must be 
content with commending it to the attention of our readers. 


Tae Prervace Lire or Gatitz0.*—The anonymous author of 
the Private Life of Galileo has compiled from authentic docu- 
ments a very valuable sketch of this most remarkable philoso- 
pher. It is unpretending and seemingly dry, even to repulsive- 
ness at first, but as the narrative proceeds and the reader is taken 
up by the details of the story, his imagination is kindled, and the 
inner and outer life of the great discoverer are recreated before 
him. The letters from his daughter, in the trivial details which 
they contain, enable him to understand the life of those times. 
The sad replies of the father reveal the mortifying humiliations 
to which he was subjected and expose the horrible nature of the 
machinations by which he was surrounded. The sentence of 
the*inquisition concerning the doctrine of the motion of the earth, 
in all the grim solemnity of its asseverations, is an excellent 
travesty of the approaching declaration of infallibility. It was 
lucky that only seven caardinals signed this sentence, in their 
official capacity as inquisitors, and that the wily Jesuits who 





* The Private Life of Galileo. Compiled principally from his correspondence 
and that of his eldest daughter, Sister Maria Celeste, now in the Franciscan Con- 
vant of St. Matthew, Arcetri. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1870. 
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moved the process, withheld the Pope from any officicial con- 
nection with a declaration which the world now jeers at with 
a division too complete to admit of scorn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Lowe.t’s “ Amone my Booxs.”* To attain to high emi- 
nence both as a poet and a critic, presupposes a rare combination 
of powers, and has, therefore, seldom been achieved. Johnson is 
not an instance, since neither as a poet nor as a critic does he 
maintain the rank accorded to him by his over-admiring contem- 
poraries. Lessing, in Germany, and Coleridge, in England, are 
the most prominent examples that occur to us, of this double suc- 
cess and felicity. There is now to be added to them the name of 
our own countryman, the mention of which carries with it pleas- 
ant associations to the ear ot all cultivated readers of the English 
tongue. Even beyond the circle of those who read the best poems 
and the best essays, the name of Mr. Lowell is familiar ; for who 
has not read with delight the Biglow Papers, both those of the 
earlier and the later series? The volume of Essays before us con- 
tains articles on “ Dryden,” “ Witchcraft,” “Shakespeare once 
more,” ** New England two centuries ago,” “ Lessing,” and “ Rous- 
seau and the Sentimentalists,’—each of which is a masterpiece in 
its way. We fancy that most persons who take up the book, 
without a previous acquaintance with the prose writings of the 
author, will be first struck with the wide range of his reading, 
which covers not only the classical works in the literature of the 
European languages, ancient and modern, but embraces a vast cat- 
alogue of works “rare and curious,” which would attract the no- 
tice of none but an insatiable lover of books. That Mr. Lowell 
should bring poetic insight and an inexhaustible fund of playful hu- 
mor to the discussion of literary themes, was to be expected. 
There is not a page which does not sparkle with bright thoughts 
and images. What, however, is most worthy of attention in this 
assemblage of excellent qualities, is the power of philosophical 
observation, the keen and profound perception of human nature, 
in its most occult and subtle workings. The Papers on Shakes- 
peare and on Rousseau, are fine illustrations of this most delicate 
psychological analysis. We are inclined to judge that nothing 
ha: been written on Hamlet to equal certain passages in the for- 





* Among my Books, By James Russert Lowgis, A. M., Professor of Belles- 
Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 1870. 
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mer of these Essays. The type of character which Hamlet rep- 
resents is unfolded and depicted with admirable acuteness and 
aptness of phraseology. “Of deliberate energy, he [Hamlet] is 
not capable; for then the impulse must come from within, and 
the blade of his analysis is so subtle that it can divide the finest 
hair of motive ’twixt north and northwest side, leaving him des- 
perate to choose between them.” “A critical insight so insatia- 
ble that it must turn upon himself, tor lack of something else to 
hew and hack, becomes incapable at last of originating anything 
except indecision.” “ Like a musician distrustful of himself, he is 
forever tuning his instrument, first overstraining this cord a little, 
and then that, but unable to bring them into unison, or to profit 
by it if he could.” “ He is unconscious of his own peculiar qual- 
ities, as men of decision commonly are, or they would not be men 
of decision. When there is a thing to be done, they go straight 
at it, and for the time there is nothing in the whole universe but 
themselves and their object. Hamlet, on the other hand, is always 
studying himself.. This world, and the other too, are always 
present to his mind, and there in the corner is the little blaak ko- 
bold of a doubt making mouths at him. He breaks down the 
bridges before him, not behind him, as a man of action would do.” 

Mr. Lowell would do an excellent service to all young students 
(and old ones too), if he would write critical lectures upon the 
various plays of Shakespeare. His knowledge of the Greek tra- 
gedies would qualify him to bring out the Christian elements in 
the Poet, while his taste, erudition, humor, and exquisite feeling, 
would disclose riches of meaning in these greatest of modern 
dramas, such as, but for this aid, would remain concealed from the 
ordinary reader. 


AytontA,* is the second of the series of George Sand’s Select 
Novels which are now in course of publication by Roberts Broth- 
ers. We infer that the publication will include in the series no 
tales which are not fit to be circulated and read, from the fact 
that they have appended to Antonia two able critiques upon her 
writings, in one of which we find all the concessions wh'ch should 
be asked for in respect to those of her works which are neither 
suitable virginibus puerisque, nor for any person who has not 
some special calling to collect and examine offensive specimens of 
morbid anatomy. 





* Antonia, A novel. By Groner Sawn. Translated from the French by 
Virginia Vaughan. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 
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“Tue Nation.”*.—This treatise on the nature and founda- 
tions of civil society, is the work of an educated and reflecting 
man who has devoted a number of years to the conscientious 
study of the subject. He has called to his aid the best 
authors in the field, and has carefully pondered their opinions 
and arguments. It may be that his intercourse with German 
philosophers has affected unfavorably, in some degree, the sharp- 
ness and perspicuity of his style; but it is satisfactory that he 
has not passed by difficult writers who so well deserve attention. 
Mr. Multord discusses the question of the origin of society, in a 
spirit of opposition to all the empirical and superficial theories which 
refer social life aud organization to causes more or less accidental. 
He adopts the profounder view that the individual does not exist 
for himself and that by himself he is incomplete, and that society 
has thus a necessary and rational ground of existence. A quasi 
realistic mode of thought pervades the entire work, imparting a 
certain charm as well as depth to passages, the exact purport of 
which it might not be always easy to convey in the terms of 
another philosophy. Mr. Mulford does not confine himself to the 
region of abstract thought, but he takes up the American politi- 
cal system, and he enters into the subject of the relation of each 
State to the government of the Union. It will not be practicable 
for us here to present a full analysis of the author’s doctrines, or 
an account of the arguments on which they rest. We commend 
the work as the product of an able and thoughtful scholar, and 
as well worthy to be studied by students of the science of poli- 
tics. The broad, underlying principles of politeal society are ex- 
amined by him, in themselves and in their bearing on the prob- 
lems of American statesmanship. It is not the work of a par- 
tisan, but of a scholar and philosopher. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN Pusiic.t—Professor 
Noah Porter has presented to the public, in this volume, an in- 
teresting discussion of many of the questions connected with our 
colleges which are now largely occupying the American mind. 
A thorough examination and review of the work—such as it de- 
serves—would require an extended Article. But, though it has 





* The Nation: The foundations of civil order and political life in the United 
States. By E. Mutrorp, New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 

+ The American Colleges and the American Public. By Noau Portes, D. D., 
Professor in Yale College. New Haven: Charles E. Chatfield & Co. 1870. 
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come to us from the publishers too late for any such notice, we 
cannot pass it over altogether in our present number—and we 
take this opportunity to commend it heartily to all our readers who 
are interested in the subject of University education. Professor 
Porter’s views will receive, as we cannot doubt, the attentive 
consideration which they merit, both because they are the result 
of his long experience of college life and because they are the 
views of an earnest advocate of the classics and of the best parts 
of the established college system. A portion of the book is 
made up of the Articles on the subject which, it will be remem- 
bered, were published in the New Englander duing the last 
year. But those who have already read those Articles will be 
glad to see them in their new form and to read the additional 
chapters that the author has added to them. 


Warp anp Woor.*—Mr. Duffield indicates in “Warp and 
Woof,” a rare and almost fatal facility in versifying, which seems 
to serve the author equally well whether the theme is grave or 
gay, whether it is profound or common-place. His grace and 
ease are certainly uncommon, and the elevation of his sentiments 
is always conspicuous, With concentration ot his powers and con- 
densation of his work he will rise to high achievements. 
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the day. 
1. The Edinburgh Review. 
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